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When Railroads Were Sought 


By Ora WiLLIaAMs 


So it has come about, in Iowa as elsewhere, that the 
romance of the rails is being blurred by the dust clouds 
of speed monsters of the asphalt trails. The world 
moves. 

The change-over is not unduly fast. Its reality has long 
been recognized in the haunts of free enterprise dollars. 
Here we are in the first year of the last half of the 
twentieth century, and we are told that it is no longer 
profitable to convey mails and passengers over a rail- 
road line 175 miles long that cuts right through the 
heart of the garden of abundance connecting the capi- 
tal of Iowa with the state’s chief lake region. 

When the writer heard the shrill whistle of the sil- 
ver-adorned iron horse, as it brought westward the first 
passenger train operating west of the Iowa capital city, 
and heard the new day ushered in with band music 
and barbecue oratory at the Raccoon forks (the town 
then known as Tracy and later changed to Van Meter), 
no one of the little band of frontiersmen present could 
possibly have foreseen the changes of a lifetime. I 
can personally testify that ours is not a static nor re- 
ceding society. 

I heard the sharp crack of the stage driver’s whip as 
he raced along the dusty state road that spanned Iowa. 
The roadside taverns flourished. The foot peddlers 
paused at the cabin near the prairie mill to sell pins 
and ribbons. The oxen yokes were almost too heavy. 
but somehow they were hung around the necks of 
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“Buck and “Brindle.’? The seats and desks at the 
little “McGuffey academy” were crudely fashioned of 
walnut wood that was easy to whittle. But that deep- 
sounding steam whistle, which rolled its alarms along 
the wooded valleys, was something else. 

Did these sturdy country folks appreciate what it 
meant to have that barbecue and rail-opening celebra- 
tion at the forks of the Raccoon rivers? Oh yes, most 
certainly; but they could not have foreseen much that 
was to follow. They could not have believed that with- 
in the span of one lifetime this new steel age would 
give way to rubber and gas and asphalt; that there 
would be not one revolution, but a series of evolution- 
ary events. This unparalleled movement is a stirring 
romance, spiced with comedy and tinged a little with 
tragedy. 


America’s AMAZING GENIUS 


When Bunker Hill monument was dedicated, the 
great orator, Daniel Webster, told of the immense pro- 
gress in the arts of civilization witnessed in the fifty 
years following the battle of the patriots. He spoke 
of the age of inventive genius that culminated in the 
telegraph and the canal boat. Never before had there 
been, in such short time, so much done for the mak- 
ing of the good life. Little did he dream of the won- 
ders soon to come out of shops and laboratories. The 
Iowa we know was not on the map. It would be long 
before the iron rails would be laid across the prairies 
still marked by the footpaths of the deer and buffalo. 

The story of the co-operation of steel rails and stout 
hearts in the making of Iowa, typical of almost every 
state of the Union, ought to be written before memory 
fades. It is not alone a story of cold facts and figures 
and courageous adventure, but a narrative embellished 
with the hopes and fears and highest aspirations of 
a pioneering people in dead earnest in the taming of 
the forests and the harnessing of the winds and waters 
of the boundless prairies. 

A little more than a century and a quarter ago the 
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political nation-makers drew a red mark across the 
map through what is now Iowa and far to the north- 
west and it is said they induced two presidents to re- 
commend that all this almost worthless region, as they 
said it was, be given to the Indians for their perpetual 
home. But westward progress could not be stopped at 
the wish of the plantation lords and their slave driv- 
ers. Keen-eyed men with transits and chains were to 
cross the big river and make paths, and they came at 
the behest of the men who had come in covered wagons 
with their plows and axes. When the pigs grew fat 
on the acorns, the pioneers realized they must have 
access to markets. It was their urging that bridged 
the Mississippi, even if the rivermen did try to knock 
out a pier at the gateway. It was the promises of men 
who had lived in log cabins that induced the surveyors 
to traverse the wooded valleys. Subsidies were given 
in land and tax money to encourage the road builders. 
They defied the hostility of the stage owners. They 
saw their oak forests cut that the iron rails might rest 
easier. For long they submitted to tax evasions and 
discriminations. They paid six cents a mile to ride 
on smoky trains. They permitted narrow gauge roads 
in the crooked gulches. It was Iowa people, their 
sweat, their toil, their money, their determination, that 
built the railroads in Iowa. The winning of the West 
was an adventure of muscle and courage. 


Now ABANDONING PASSENGER SERVICE 


And now, the Iowa commerce commission has been 
asked, in this year 1951, to give permission to the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific company to 
abandon once and for all, passenger service on its line 
from Des Moines to Spirit Lake. 

The mail has been carried over at least a part of 
this route for almost 75 years. Abandonment will mean 
perhaps the most passenger mileage at any one time 
consigned to the graveyard of an expanding economy. 
The strip is outlet for a fertile land. The red barns 
seen from the car windows are very large. Between 
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the rail owners and the farm owners there has been 
fine co-operation in community building. High hopes 
and timid fears were mingled when the present own- 
ers took over and gave great promises. But the pat- 
rons have been well served and the rail owners still 
better. 

There are a half-dozen good county-seat cities and 
twice as many fine towns in which there will be 
mourning when the last passenger train completes its 
trip. If I should be nearby, I would be thinking, and 
thinking — perhaps, among other things, of my own 
honeymoon trip from Adel when I brought my bride 
to the big city, and of the later journey back when 
she was borne to her last resting place on the same 
scheduled train with the same conductor, an old school- 
mate. 

Quite likely, memory would carry me back further, 
to the time when I was one of the party of rollicking 
merrymakers who rode the first passenger trains over 
any part of the line. That train would today be little 
more then a museum piece. But it was big enough for 
the six miles of track then laid. The locomotive was 
much like a mine engine, with the water tank slung 
saddle fashion over the boiler. There were one or two 
freight boxcars in which wood benches had been set 
up for the guests. The two or three flatcars had 
boards across for seats for the youngsters. All were, 
of course, of narrow gauge. 


The seven miles of road then completed ran from 
Adel to Waukee. The rails stopped at the edge of the 
latter town and did not cross the Fort Dodge line. 
There was no turntable, so the locomotive that pulled 
the train from the county seat, pushed the cars back, 
most of the way down hill, to a temporary platform 
across the river from the town. There had not been 
enough money with which to build a bridge over the 
Raccoon river. That would come later. But the happy 
farmer folk were ready for the grand opening excur- 
sion of the new railroad. 
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There was great cause for rejoicing in the county- 
seat that had held court for 20 years without being 
disturbed by the whistle of a locomotive. The road 
was planned and built to save the courthouse — and 
it did just that. 

It was a warm moonlit night when that train, with 
its free ride for all who would come, made the turn 
near where the county had been organized and slid 
carefully down to the river bottoms. I was one of the 
boys who took choice positions sitting on the edge of 
the rear car — the head of the train as it backed up 
— and with legs dangling over the boards, watched 
the turns of the road. Once a rabbit came out of the 
brush and ran down the track a little way. Then it 
sat down to see if the train was really coming. As 
we approached, it ran some distance and repeated. The 
animal had never seen such a contraption. 

Thus was inaugurated in 1878 passenger service on 
the Des Moines, Adel and Western. Tom Ashton, the 
liveryman, was general manager, conducter and ticket 
agent; Sam Ward, the town blacksmith, was engineer; 
Wes. Howe, a young man of the town, shoveled in 
the coal. 


Locatinc Datxias County SEAT 


In Dallas county, as in many others, the courthouse 
problem became tied up with the transportation plans. 
The story of this double problem in Iowa would be 
an excellent college thesis and sufficient for an inter- 
esting book. The link became apparent early in Dal- 
las, the first county authorized to be organized after 
statehood was achieved. The organizing commission- 
ers were directed by law to meet at the town of Hick- 
ory. But there was no Hickory town. They met at 
the little schoolhouse where later one teacher was to 
be Joe Reed, who rose to be chief justice of the state 
supreme court. They designated the county seat to 
be on land offered at the big bend of the Raccoon, and 
named the place Penoach. There had been a Penoach 
farther up the Raccoon river, so called by the Indians 
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as the place “farthest away,’ where they came for 
sugar making. Ben Greene gave land for the court- 
house, but court was first held in a cubbyhole long 
later used as a tailor shop. Greene named the town 
“Adel” in honor of a pretty girl who lived there. 
Eleven years later a brick courthouse was built. The 
village of Adel was setting pretty. The only other 
town in the new county was Wiscotta, just beginning 
to move over to Redfield, because the latter was located 
on the stage road across the state. 


Rumors of the coming of the railroads stirred the 
cabins and mills. Also there were warnings. Did not 
a projected “Air Line” from Philadelphia to some place 
out west, get a lot of tax money along its projected 
route and then go bankrupt? But the whistles were 
actually heard on the lowa and Cedar rivers, and pro- 
moters were looking things over for a good route to 
the Missouri river. 


Abraham Lincoln, a young lawyer of Springfield, 
stood on a hill and pointed out to Grenville M. Dodge, 
young engineer, the precise spot on the Missouri river 
flats where a proposed railroad should start from Coun- 
cil Bluffs to cross the “Great American desert” and go 
over the high Sierras to the Pacific coast. Years later 
it was Dodge who located the Union Pacific terminal 
right there. But in the meantime, Dodge had another 
job put in his hands. He was hired to run a preliminary 
survey from Iowa City through Des Moines to the 
place where the Pacific road was to start. About all 
he did was to demonstrate that a line could easily be 
run across Iowa.! 


The Dodge survey was accepted by later engineers, 
as far as Des Moines, but through Dallas and Guthrie 
counties the route was diverted by Engineer Brayton 
for the Rock Island. Engineer Dodge employed Peter A. 
Dey, later to be an Iowa railroad commissioner, to sight 
the directions for the survey party. West of Des 


‘The original notes of Gen. Grenville M. Dodge on this survey are in the 


valuable collection of material in the Dodge room of the State historical 
building. 
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Moines they followed up a small valley and camped 
at the then post office of Boone, not far from where 
the tiny cemetery stands in the middle of a cross- 
road, thence to the North Raccoon river between Adel 
and the Raccoon forks. The Sunday they crossed the 
river, a party went up the valley and brought back 
some wild ducks. A farm boy, Wiley Lane, was hired 
to help carry chains, because he was good with a rifle. 
Not far from Wiscotta they had venison for dinner. 
Out between Dale City and Dalmanutha they met a 
party of Indians from Nebraska returning from a for- 
aging raid into Missouri. News of this surveying 
caused great excitement in Adel. When the road was 
built some years later, Dodge and Dey were locating 
the Union Pacific road across Nebraska. The Dodge 
crossing of the North Raccoon was not far from where 
I was born. 
DopcE SuRvVEY SUPERIOR 

Incidentally, the route surveyed by General Dodge was 
far better than the one actually used years later, but 
there would have to be a slight bend to accommo- 
date the county-seat town. The North Raccoon cros- 
sing was at a well-known ford, with which in later 
years, I became quite familiar. It was not far from 
the farm of my father, Ephraim, who was one of the 
early master farmers in lowa, made use of by Duane 
Wilson, uncle of the president Wilson, for experimen- 
tal work with seeds and plants.” 

At the stage road crossing my father operated a saw- 
mill and flour mill and had employed the grandfather 
of Herbert Hoover to be head mill-man for a year. 
When the new railroads had established their stations, 
I saw him nail to an oak tree two signboards: one 
with the legend “Des Moines 20 mi., DeSoto, 5 mi.,, 
and on the other cross board “Adel, 4% mi., Van Meter 
3% mi.” This latter sign was a landmark for years. 

There would be an extension of the line through 
Clinton to Cedar Rapids, but this did not greatly in- 


2Gen. Duane Wilson was secretary of the Iowa state board of agri- 
culture, and helpful in establishing the college at Ames. 
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terest Dallas county people. When John I. Blair, who 
with his New Jersey friends built the Northwestern, 
attended the Republican national convention at Chicago 
and supported Dayton but yielded to the Lincoln nom- 
ination, he personally tramped to the Missouri river 
and came back through Dallas county, just to see how 
things looked.’ 

Then, there was a project for extension of the Des 
Moines Valley line to come up the river and go on to 
Fort Dodge, which would traverse much of Dallas 
county. 

Over in Madison county they were prepared to make 
a hard pull for the extension of the Mississippi and 
Missouri, now the Rock Island road. That, also, was 
much desired by the Dallas county folks, and they had 
the advantage, for the preliminary survey showed a 
good route through the county. 

Crvi. War RupELy INTERRUPTS 

The Civil war caused a lull in the railroad agitation. 
It did make necessary a telegraph line across Iowa. 
At the outset of the war the only telegraph connection 
Washington had with the far west was over wires 
along the line of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, 
thence up the Missouri valley to Council Bluffs and 
across the plains. If the Confederacy got control of 
the line across northern Missouri, the far west would 
be cut off. The deepest penetration of the telegraph 
into Iowa direct from the east was to Cedar Rapids, 
on Blair’s railroad. A line was hastily strung on short 
poles from Council Bluffs along the well-traveled stage 
road to Des Moines and on to Cedar Rapids, thereby 
completing the first continental line in wholly free 
territory. 

Thus it was in the opening month of 1862, that the 
capital city of Iowa began to receive telegraph mes- 
sages by wire and the Des Moines newspapers ceased 
to depend upon stage packages hastily made up at 
Council Bluffs for their world news. 


*John I. Blair’s diary of his trip of investigation through Iowa in 1860 
is among the archives in the State historical building. 
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Railroad building could wait while the foundations 
of the American union were being made more secure. 
Lincoln became president. Dodge went south with 
Grant to do army engineering work at Vicksburg and 
elsewhere. There was confusion in the ambitious 
towns of Adel and Redfield. There were post offices 
and villages at Xenia, New Alton, and Cincinnati, and 
a place on the map was marked Penoach. 

There was a great awakening when the thin lines of 
Blue came trudging along the stage roads and back 
home. There was new life stirring in Adel. The new 
courthouse* was a matter of pride, but the population 
of the county was increasing and something must be 
done to get a railroad. No county seat could hope to 
keep its courthouse without transportation by rail. A 
good weekly newspaper would be useful. Professor 
Holt, who had been county school superintendent in 
Benton county, came with an outfit and started the 
Dallas Weekly Gazette, especially to boost for a rail- 
road to Adel. Sam Hempstead came with commission 
as postmaster in his pocket to help. He soon became 
the boss of the courthouse clique, but was caught with 
money in his possession taken from stolen letters. 

They had enthusiastic railroad booster meetings in 
which men from Redfield participated. Of course the 
Rock Island would go through the only two good towns, 
so the argument ran; of the Valley road they were 
not so sure, nor did they care very much. Money was 
subscribed for proper influence. The Gazette present- 
ed strong arguments as against Winterset, for one 
thing, on the ground that there was much more of the 
public domain available for bonus along the Dallas- 
Guthrie route than on the Madison-Adair route. But 
there was strong bidding as between Winterset and 
Adel. Long after, it was said that Adel failed to get 
the Rock Island largely because of too much confid- 
ence, that anyway it would be best for the road to 
follow the old stage line. Also there was belief in 


‘The square brick courthouse bore the inscription on the gable: “Built 
by C. Rodenbaugh 1858.” 
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Adel that somebody ought to have been paid something 
in order to get the railroad. Anyway, Adel didn’t get 
either of the roads. 

New towns sprung up around the stations. Soon 
there would be a dozen good towns. New Alton post 
office was moved to the Harvey Willis farm, and the 
city of Perry was laid out. Jacob Van Meter helped 
start a town at his mill at the Raccoon forks. The 
Hemphills were soon buying livestock at De Soto. 
Tom Hatton of Des Moines boosted for Waukee and 
Dallas Center. In fact, the last-named place was open- 
ly out to get the county seat. It was no nearer to 
the county center than Adel, but it had a suggestive 
name and a railroad. 


AvDEL’s NEED OF RaILROAD 

Adel simply had to get a railroad or tear down the 
big square courthouse. A railroad was a must. 

The first train into the county came on the Rock 
Island road. It arrived at Coon forks one summer day. 
The Rock Island managers had rigged up a “silver- 
mounted” train,®> and brought it from Chicago with a 
lead of railroad bigwigs for a barbecue celebration. 
They brought a band and some silk-hat speakers. I 
was on the straw in the wagon box with others of the 
family when my father guided the ox team the three 
and a half miles to the scene of the great railroad 
barbecue. Much excitement. Many cheers. Town was 
called Tracy, but later changed to Van Meter, long be- 
fore Bob Feller’s grandfather made me a suit of clothes 
in his tailor shop. 

Now, what has all this to do with the troubles of the 
Spirit Lake passenger and mail train? Well, a good 
deal, in fact everything. There was the perfectly-good, 
new courthouse, not so good as the one at Newton or 
the one at Winterset, but better than the courthouse at 
Boonesboro or Panora. But it was not nailed down. 
Had not Dallas Center been so named for the purpose 
of getting the county seat as more central than Adel, 


*This silver-mounted engine and train were exhibited at the Chicago 
Centennial exposition in 1898, but later was lost in a fire. - 
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which it wasn’t? In line with the promises of the realty 
men, a petition was circulated to have the courthouse 
moved to the new town. Sam Sloane had gone from 
Adel to publish a weekly paper and boost for Dallas 
Center. There was coolness to the proposal in towns 
in the south part of the county, and the voters did not 
authorize the change. 


But, that was not the end. Removal would be tried 
again, and in fact, several times; and once a start was 
made to have the fast-growing town of Perry made the 
county seat. Dallas Center had a “courthouse square” 
right across from where Bill Brenton lived, and in Perry 
there was a triangle on which in later years was to be 
the city library. The county-seat question plagued and 
confused the whole local political outlook for many 
years. 


Wind and weather conspired to make it embarras- 
sing to have no rail connection to a county seat. Once 
when the district judge and some members of the bar 
needed to make hasty transfer from Adel to Winterset 
they took passage in one of Liveryman Tom Ashton’s 
“hacks.” He had the mail-carrying contract from Adel 
to Waukee and DeSoto. One of the Diddy brothers, 
who were the drivers, was drafted to take the legal 
talent across a very rough country, on roads up and 
down steep hills, and deep with mud. At the South 
Raccoon crossing, near where Grotius Van Meter had 
a flour mill, the rig slipped off the water-covered grade 
and “the court” lost his silk hat in the rushing flood. 
That was exasperating. 

Then there was a famous snowstorm when no mail 
got to Adel for two weeks. Nearby postmasters were 
called into Des Moines to help sort the accumulated 
mail. Postmaster Bill Brockway went from Adel and 
brought the Adel mail back as far as the town of Van 
Meter, and there he hired two bobsleds each with a 
four-horse team, to flounder through deep snowbanks 
along the crooked river road to the county seat. In 
Dallas Center they laughed. 
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Agitation for naming a new county seat could not be 
silenced as long as country roads had mud a foot deep. 
In fact, not until the opening of the era of hard roads 
did Dallas county decide a new courthouse was needed. 
Right on the spot’ where in 1858 Charlie Rodenbaugh 
had built the old brick courthouse, they completed in 
1902 an attractive turreted stone structure that is unique 
for its novel style. That was made possible by the 
building of the six miles of narrow gauge that is today 
a part of the Milwaukee’s line to Spirit Lake. 


First Faminties Hap CourAGE 


Adel wasn’t whipped yet, nor would it be, for it 
could muster a regiment of able and enterprising men 
of the precise pattern to be found in every community 
of the state. The men of small courage stayed in the 
states farther east. Even as I take part of my retire- 
ment time for a rest beside a cool lake of the great 
north woods, far from any reference library, I can re- 
call many names of worthy Adel families. Let’s see— 
Greene, Garoutte, Noel, North, Russell, Callvert, Ash- 
ton, Blanchard, Boak, Willard, Marsh, Orton, Moffett, 
Ward, White, Chance, Jones, Martin, Byers, Brockway, 
Forrester, Frush, Risser, Diddy, Howe, Snyder, Smart, 
Longmire, Lambert, Winans, Tawney, McMullen, Clarke, 
Bailey, McKay, Smith, Jolley, McLaughlin, Van Fossen, 
Foster, Patty, Brenton, Michener, Irvin, Perkins, Burns, 
Morse, Hoeye, Holt, Cotton, Ely, Kinnick, Ellis, Nichols, 
Welsh, Coons, Ferguson, Ford, Caldwell, Ludington, 
Campbell, Goughnour, Hill, Nye, Taylor, Witham, Gilke- 
son, Rodenbaugh, Baugh, Witman, Bales, Otterman, 
Houghton, Chapman, Sweeley, Geneser, Miller, Knowles, 
Joy, Faulkner, Worster, Lee, Fitzgerald, Morain, Magart, 
Woodin, Graham, Loomis, Loper, Krysher, Davidson. 

The list could be extended. They were of different 
national origins, different creeds, every vocation; just 
the same as the poineers of every county. They were 
intense in their likes and loyalties. Why, an Adel 
blacksmith, Sherman, was at the National convention 
in 1856, which nominated Fremont for president! So 
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they built their own little railroad to the county seat. 
The boys in Blue were back home. Secession had 
been given its quietus. Prairie sod was being broken 
for fields. The old state road that wound up a valley 
and over a ridge past numerous muskrat ponds on its 
way to Council Bluffs, was still dusty, but the stages 
of the Western Stage Company made stops at taverns 
in Adel, Redfield, Panora, Dalmanutha and other places. 
The artillery battery from Adel was disbanded. Early 
in the seventies a meeting was held and a company 
was organized to build a railroad. Later, the organ- 
izers put up the money.” Waukee was the best place 
to tap the roads that had ignored Adel. Most of the 
right of way was donated by landowners. Grading was 
commenced. Some of the labor was a gift. But the 
job was too big for the small town. With the treasury 
empty and no rails laid, the whole enterprise was 
placed in the hands of Tom North, hard-headed law- 
yer, to be held until more money could be found. 


When the first train completed its run there was 
presented to Benjamin Greene, the president, a gold- 
headed cane. At a later time when the train got ac- 
ross the Raccoon river on a wooden bridge, a similar 
cane went to Dr. Timothy J. Caldwell, then president. 
Both, at different times, were members of the Iowa 
legislature. 

The bridge was right at the river ford where we 
saw one of the elephants with the Barnum and Van 


6At Adel, Aug. 5, 1871, plans were laid at a public meeting for 
building a railroad from Des Moines westward by way of Waukee, 
Adel, Redfield and Panora, and the Des Moines Western Railway Com- 
pany was organized—S. S. Harmon, Redfield, president; Ezra Willard, 
Adel, vice president; J. E. Williams, Adel, secretary; T. Roberts, 
Panora, treasurer. The road from Waukee to Panora was located the 
same year and considerable grading was done from Adel to Waukee. 
Work was abandoned in 1875 and Thomas R. North, attorney, of 
Adel, became owner of the right of way. 


"The Des Moines, Adel and Western Railroad company was organized 
at Adel in April 1875 and took over. Officers: T. R. Foster, president; 
J. B. Brenton, vice president; J. M. Landis, secretary; J. W. Russell, 
treasurer, all of Adel. In 1878 first run was made, Adel to Waukee. In 
1879 the Raccoon river had been crossed and the road extended to 
Panora. T. J. Caldwell had become president; J. S. Runnels, secretary; 
F. M. Hubbell, treasurer. 
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Amberg show pause to throw water over his drivers 
in resentment at having to wade instead of cross on 
the bridge. 


ApEL, LINE ExTENDED TO FoNDA 


There was a fine spirit of co-operation in this small- 
town county seat, and when there was less need for 
keeping an eye on the courthouse, attention was turn- 
ed seriously to the making of their railroad profitable. 
New locomotives and cars gave good service with con- 
nections to the outside world. But a splendid farming 
region lay to the west and north. Surveys were made 
for an extension to Sac City. To do so would take 
more money than they had. LeRoy Lambert, the 
town’s private banker, was not flush. A committee, 
with assembled facts and figures, got an audience with 
insurance company executives in New York and a pro- 
mise of a loan. The next day the papers would be 
signed and the credit be placed at banks. Happy and 
smiling the Adel committee called as arranged. 

“It’s all off,” abruptly spoke an insurance man as he 
waved his uplifted arm. ‘Didn’t you read about the 
big fire in Boston that took half that city? Well, we 
will need all our money to settle the losses. Nothing 
doing for you.”8 

So, they came back home and made another try. 
This time they interested Frederick M. Hubbell, of 
Des Moines, and he found the money with which to 
extend the Adel narrow gauge, not to Sac City, but to 
Fonda for a connection there with the Illinois Cen- 
tral.® In due time the gauge would be broadened to 


*Boston fire, November 9, 1872, leveled 67 acres, destroyed almost 
800 buildings; 75 million damage. This was only a year after the 
Chicago fire of October 8, 1871, with damage of 196 million, which 
swept 2,124 acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed 250 persons and 
made 98,500 homeless. 


*The Des Moines Northwestern Railway company succeeded to owner- 
ship Sept. 27, 1880 and under a lease to the Wabash railroad extension 
was made as far as Lohrville the next year. In 1882 this company pur- 
chased that part of the road which had been built from Waukee to 
Clive and a half interest in the road to Twenty-eighth street in Des 
Moines. The road was extended to Fonda. When the Wabash company 
became embarrassed in 1884, foreclosure proceedings placed the whole 
road in the possession of Polk and Hubbell, of Des Moines. 
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standard width; but at one time a third rail was laid 
on the Fort Dodge line into Des Moines, and there 
was a brief period of operation by the Wabash rail- 
road, which already had a terminus in Des Moines. 
The old Christian church in the capital city was taken 
over for a station and office. Later the present Union 
station was built on the same site. 


Mr. Hubbell was a financier whose every step was 
sure. The line to Boone was added,!® and the Des 
Moines river near Madrid was on a _ 100-foot-high 
bridge near which the coal town of High Bridge was 
built. The Union station and the terminal lines to the 
factory district were built. The little Adel-Waukee 
narrow gauge road had become the Des Moines and 
Northwestern with tracks into Des Moines. Some- 
where along the line Billy Finnicum commenced to 
“crank the brakes” and then took up tickets for almost 
a lifetime. He did not lay aside his uniform until he 
had joined the Milwaukee in boosting for the Hiawa- 
tha luxury train to the western coast. Frank Meek, 
George Ogilvie, Luke M. Martin and A. B. Cummins 
were among the strong men connected with the roads. 

When the Milwaukee railroad bought the lines, there 
came the extension to Spencer and past the Okoboji 
lakes to Spirit Lake. Before the time of the automo- 
biles, the Spirit Lake specials did a thriving business 
with lake resorters as best patrons. A half-dozen good 
country trading posts appeared. The milk trains gath- 
ered the cream. Farm women trudged to the stations 
with baskets of eggs. Nearly everybody along the 
route that almost spanned the state knew most of the 


10Incorporation of the Des Moines and Northwestern Railway company 
was effected Oct. 3, 1887: F. M. Hubbell, president; G. M. Dodge, 
vice president, J. S. Polk, secretary and treasurer. The track Des Moines 
to Clive was made a 8-rail way and by September 1891 the entire 
track to Fonda had been changed from narrow to standard guage. In 
December, 1894 the Des Moines Northern and Western Railroad com- 
pany became owner. Mixed with these companies was the St. Louis, 
Des Moines and Northern and the Des Moines and Northern, with line 
to Madrid and Boone. Some years later the entire property was_sold 
to the Milwaukee company and extension made from Fonda to Spirit 
Lake. The original plan to build to the Missouri river was abandond; 
also the later plan to go to Sac City and Storm Lake. 
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trainmen. The once little courthouse saver of four- 
foot gauge had become the standard gauge thorough- 
fare to save the markets for a broad belt of lowa’s 
best farm land. 

The romance of the rails has no more interesting 
chapter in this first free state carved out of the Loui- 
siana purchase. And the courthouse is a fine one. 

St. Paul, Minnesota.—August, 1951 


A Cargo of Buffalo Robes 


The Steamer Nellie Rogers arrived in Sioux City re- 
cently from the upper Missouri with 17,000 buffalo 
robes for the American Fur Company. She experi- 
enced much difficulty in getting down from low water 
and hostile Indians.—Daily Iowa Statesman, Des Moines, 
August 21, 1863. 


Down to the Roots 


It’s always seemed to me that legends and yarns 
and iolktales are as much a part of the real history 
of a country as proclamations and provisos and con- 
stitutional amendments. The legends and the yarns 
get down to the roots of the people-——Stephen Vincent 
Benet. 


Garfield Knew His Bible 


It has been customary for each president of the 
United States to kiss the open page of the Bible when 
being sworn in at his inauguration. President James 
A. Garfield kissed the first six verses of the Twenty- 
first chapter of the book of Proverbs. 


Nursed A Wounded Brother 


By Cot. JosepH H. Sweney! 


The Civil war battles of Tupelo and Old Town Creek 
occurred on July 14th and 15th, respectively, 1864, just 
fifty years ago today. If ever I shall undertake to 
write the story of what preceded and followed the 
events occuring about that time, it must be at another 
time, and “that will be another story.” I then was 
eighteen years old, a sergeant in Company K, 27th regi- 
ment, Iowa infantry, having been in the service since 
August 12, 1862. 


In the summer of 1864, Sherman was making his ad- 
vance on Atlanta, and the Sixteenth corps, of which 
our regiment was a part, together with all of the other 
troops west of Sherman’s operations and line of com- 
munications, was engaged in protecting his rear, and 
communications between Nashville and Atlanta, from 
attacks by Forrest, Chalmers, Wheeler, and others. The 
rebels held the Mobile and Ohio railroad running south 
through Corinth, Tupelo, Okolona and Meridian to Mo- 
bile. Forrest’s headquarters were at Okolona. He had, 
just before, almost completely wiped out a division of 
General Sturgiss, one of the best equipped little armies 
of about eight thousand men ever organized in the West, 
and which had been sent out to find and fight him. That 
defeat of Sturgiss was one of the most inexcusable disas- 
1Colonel Sweney was the grand-uncle of Mrs. George Mills of Des 
Moines. This article was written for his brother, Charles, on July 15, 
1914, and is now in possession of the son of the latter, Marshall Sweney 
of St. Paul. Colonel Sweney came to Mitchell county, Iowa, with his 
parents, in 1855, remaining on the farm near Osage until 1862, when 
he enlisted in the Union army, and was mustered out of service in 
August, 1865. He became lieutenant-colonel of the Sixth regiment, Iowa 
national guards in 1880, and later was made brigadier-general and in- 
spector-general for the state. He engaged in the banking business at 
Osage with his brother; was a graduate of the law department of the 
State University of Iowa, and for many years practiced law at Osage; 
served as state senator in the Twentieth, Twenty-first and Twenty- 
second General Assemblies of Iowa, and was president protem of the 


senate the last session served; elected in 1888 to the U. S. congress 
from the Fourth Iowa district and also served in the Fifty-first congress. 
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ters occurring to our arms during the war. The men 
were as good as ever wore blue, but when attacked by 
Forrest they were utterly unprepared and incompetently 
or drunkenly led. In the vicinity of Tupelo I myself saw 
in the woods the bones, and fragments of the blue uni- 
forms, of men who had fallen in the rout of the battle 
and pursuit; and who had been devoured by the birds 
and beasts within the preceding week or ten days. 

To rectify and avenge in part this disaster, and also 
keep Forrest and all of the forces in his command 
from molesting or annoying Sherman, our corps, com- 
manded by Major General A. J. Smith, and a brigade 
of cavalry commanded by General Mower, were sent 
from the vicinity of Memphis, southeast, by way of 
Holly Springs and Pontotoc, toward Okolona, with or- 
ders to find Forrest and whip him. It was oftener 
more difficult to avoid being found by Forrest than 
it was to find him. If for a little time he couldn’t be 
found, it was decidedly prudent to be looking and lis- 
tening in the most unexpected directions, from whence 
he was very likely to and often did, appear. 

We found him or his men quickly, in our advance 
and along our flanks; and on the evening of Saturday, 
July ilth, drove a detachment of his men through Pon- 
totoc, and some three or four miles out on the road 
toward Okolona, about twenty-five miles southeast of 
that place. Pontotoc lies about twenty miles directly 
west of Tupelo, and near twenty-five miles northwest 
of Okolona, thus making a triangle with Pontotoc at 
the northwest corner. Tupelo is a station on the rail- 
road about twenty miles north of Okolona, where the 
rebel forces were lying strongly entrenched. Pontotoc 
was then a pretty little inland town of probably eight 
or ten hundred inhabitants; nearly all of the men being 
in the rebel service with Forrest, or elsewhere. 


Guarpvep Homes or ENEMY 


After our skirmish through the town, and going into 
camp on the Okolona road, our Company K was sent 
back into town as provo guards for the protection of 
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persons and property, and we were quartered in the 
Baptist church. Soon after being quartered there, ap- 
plications were made by numerous women, alone in 
their houses and with their children, for the detail of 
safeguards to stay with and protect them from moles- 
tation. Such details as could be spared were made, 
and in this way I was quartered at the home and resi- 
dence of a Mrs. White and her family, her husband be- 
ing off in the Confederate army. 


We read much these days of the progress of the 
world in civilization and otherwise, but harking to the 
current tales from Mexico and the Balkans, it is rather 
comforting to the American soldier and citizen that he 
can look back to those days and such incidents as this, 
and realize that American homes and American fami- 
lies were so absolutely safe under the protection of 
safeguards of Federal soldiers. In my three years of 
service, I never knew personally of there occurring in 
the western army, on the part of our soldiers, only one 
of the aggravated atrocities so common in foreign 
wars, and that on the part of two soldiers in the vici- 
nity of Memphis, Tennessee. I did not go to see the 
punishment inflicted, but I heard at a short distance 
away the volleys of the firing squad which executed 
the sentence of death of the courtmartial. 


The men of company K were quartered in that Bap- 
tist church, but so far as I had knowledge, nothing in 
the way of desecration occurred, unless indeed the 
registering of the company in the church records as 
members thereof could be considered such, and I don’t 
think that a house was entered by a soldier without 
invitation, nor a thing looted. I will record it now 
after fifty years—I think it worthy of record and no 
more than a just tribute to the American volunteer 
soldier, what he was, what he has been, what he is. In 
that company roster were names of men who after- 
ward became mechanics, farmers, doctors, lawyers, edi- 
tors, preachers, bankers, business men in practically 
every department, men who have held every kind of 
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county and some state offices, represented their state 
in house of representatives and senate, in congress, and 
in the judiciary of the district and supreme court. 
Nearly every one of them have been industrious and 
thrifty, and have reared families respectably, in com- 
fortable independence, and nearly all who are yet 
living have accumulated such competence as to insure 
to them and their dependents comfortable livelihood. 
As I think it over it seems to me that no better, seri- 
ously purposed, honorable, moral and highminded men, 
with fewer failures in life, less intemperance, profli- 
gacy or vice, were ever assembled together. Nearly 
every one were from Mitchell county. Most of them 
were farm boys, and a large number had been school- 
mates and friends. 


Those boys had seen practically two years of war. 
Their average ages probably were not over twenty 
years on that day. I wonder when there will be an- 
other band of sixty to seventy, twenty-year-old Amer- 
ican boys together of whom it can be said, after fifty 
years, that they did as much for their country in its 
extremest need, and also in the development—through 
fifty years of peace—of its high standard of morals 
and citizenship, and also for its material prosperity. 
Not all of those recorded there survived the war, and 
along the march of fifty years since, most of them 
have bade their comrades goodby and dropped out of 
the line. 

The command rested over Sunday, the 12th, a little 
skirmishing being done in front of the advance post. 
Karly on Monday morning, the 13th, a movement was 
begun directly east from Pontotoc toward Tupelo, by 
sending first the troops in and around Pontotoc out on 
the advance to Tupelo, as rapidly as they could march, 
and withdrawing gradually from the enemy’s front to- 
ward Okolona, to become the rear of the movement on 
Tupelo. 


Our company, being the provo guard in town, with 
some safeguards in residences, was the last to be re- 
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lieved and consequently was at the exreme rear of the 
corps in its new and rapid movement. The cavalry 
led, followed by infantry. Then came the train, artil- 
lery and infantry, with flankers and scouts of cavalry. 
Our regiment was at the head of the moving column 
and our company, after being relieved from duty, 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible to overtake the 
regiment, which it did at night just outside of the 
town of Tupelo. 
Fencinc In oF Forrest 

In making this movement General Smith, who was 
an old regular army officer, executed one of the most 
hazardous movements possible in war, moving by flank 
“in the face of the enemy.” It was a most reckless 
thing to do, and had it resulted disastrously, would 
probably have caused disgrace and his dismissal from 
the army. It would have been easier to do and safer 
to attempt with almost any other rebel commander than 
Forrest. The movement was soon discovered, and 
while the flank of our column moved to the east it 
was all of the time exposed to the attack of Forrest 
from the south, and these attacks very soon began and 
there was much lively fighting along the line during the 
middle and latter part of the day. Quite a number 
of men were killed and wounded. A good many horses 
and mules and quite a lot of wagons in the train were 
destroyed. 

The movement began so early and was so swiftly 
executed, however, that vigilant and active as Forrest 
was, in the evening our force was at and around Tupelo, 
faced to the south and rear and ready for anything that 
might happen. The advance of cavalry and infantry 
had also reached the railroad and torn up the track 
and destroyed all the railroad property in the vicinity 
which was destructible. 

We lay there during the night of the 13th. On the 
morning of the 14th and just as most of the men were 
getting ready or eating such grub as they had with 
them, the ball opened. Forrest had moved practically 
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his entire command and was facing us from the south 
and west, ready, hoping and very possibly expecting 
to repeat the performance of Guntown with Sturgiss 
and his unfortunate command. 

As usual, under such conditions, very hurried pre- 
parations were made; the long roll was beaten, the 
men fell in line and were quickly marched to their 
positions in the line. Our regiment was in the reserve, 
just behind a little elevation of ground, where we were 
ordered to lie down. The artillery in our rear fired 
over us, but only spent balls of the infantry of the 
enemy in our front could at that time reach us, and as 
a consequence we did not suffer severely. 

When the firing began, one fellow in the company, 
Bart Hutchins, and a brave soldier too, had his little 
pail of coffee made, but had no time to drink it. He 
poured it hot as it was into his canteen, slung the can- 
teen over his shoulder and took his place in the line. 
While lying down as stated, the spent balls came pretty 
plentifully. One hit James Borst, nearest me on the 
right hand. Another struck the edge of the stiff visor 
on Henry Guernsey’s cap, nearest me on the left hand, 
but only bruising either of the boys hit. Bart was 
lying on his face, with that cateen of hot coffee on his 
back. A ball struck the canteen, cut it, and let the 
coffee out on his back. It seemed very funny at that 
time, as it always has since to all those, except Bart. 
When that scalding hot coffee ran out on his back 
he naturally thought his backbone had been shot in 
two, and he very naturally made such a noise as to 
induce the belief on the part of those near him, that 
Bart had had his last frolic. Since it was quickly as- 
certained what the trouble was, the occurrence has 
probably not been spoken or thought of, without a 
little merriment on the part of everyone, except Bart. 


Forrests Fierce FIGHTING 


Then followed the fiercest fighting that Forrest ever 
did. Now, to those generally who were there on our 
side, his will hardly seem credible, but it is neverthe- 
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less true. I haven’t the records at hand to cite speci- 
fically, but refer to the Confederate reports of this 
battle in the official records of the war, where I have 
read it several times. It is there shown that the Con- 
federate loss, in proportion to the men engaged, was 
greater than in any other, or almost any other battle 
of the war. For years there was a dispute between 
Forrest and Stephen D. Lee and their respective 
friends and partisans, as to which one was really in 
command there, and the next day at Old Town creek, 
known more generally and especially among the Con- 
federates as the second day of the battle of Tupelo, 
General Forrest was wounded in the foot, but not 
wholly disabled. General Stephen D. Lee came upon 
the field some time during the action, but each has 
claimed that the other was in actual command. 


Anyhow those magnificent fighting fellows of For- 
rest were sent time and again, in charge after charge, 
against our forces and were as often driven back with 
most withering and destructive fire from our lines, 
which never for a moment gave way. 

It would be interesting to those who were there to 
detail the various movements and occurrences during 
the day, but this is not a time nor place to do that. 
Toward night and after—I think it was—the fourth 
charge, the Confederates withdrew some distance and 
did not renew the action with any considerable spirit 
that day. Along in the evening they renewed the at- 
tack from the south and further to our left than the 
main action through the day. Our regiment was marched 
hurriedly out and put in the line of attack in a corn 
field, the corn being just about as far advanced in growth 
as the better fields of corn in Mitchell county are on 
this day. This little engagement didn’t last long, and we 
saw no more of the enemy until morning. Forrest wasn’t 
an easily discouraged individual, and sure enough when 
morning broke, there was plenty of evidence that he was 
not very far away. 

Off in our front across open fields, it was nearly, 
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it seemed, a mile to a body of timber where evidently 
the enemy in that direction was located. I remember 
of our seeing a man come out of the woods a few rods, 
alone, into the open field, stop and apparently fire a 
rifle, for we could see the puff of smoke. There was 
time to smile over such a performance and enjoy it a 
little before the humming of the ball made its pres- 
ence known, and before it was trimming the corn stalks 
in our immediate vicinity. The man stood there, his 
movements, except in walking, being invisible to us, 
but he loaded (for infantry guns were all muzzle- 
loaders then) and fired several shots. The bullets 
whistled in our immediate vicinity and cut the corn 
stalks or leaves close to us. What had at first appeared 
ludicrous, assumed a more serious aspect; but not a 
shot was fired in return and he, probably not realizing 
the seriousness of his operations, walked back into the 
woods and disappeared. 


This movement of our detached little army, was a 
very important one in the strategy of the general ad- 
vance toward the heart of the Confederacy. It per- 
mitted Sherman, further to the East, to make his mag- 
nificent advance on Atlanta without interruption by 
attack on his western flank by Forrest, Hooker, Chai- 
mers and others with their combined forces. Sherman 
continued pressing Joe Johnston back, crushing him in 
battle or outflanking and compelling his retreat. On the 
14th, at Tupelo, had been completely performed the 
difficult job of finding and defeating Forrest, which 
our corps had been ordered to do, and also of destroy- 
ing the railroad for some distance above and below 
Tupelo, cutting that important line of rebel communi- 
cation. 


It was a rapidly moving expedition, without any hase 
of supplies nearer than Grand Junction, Tennessee, and 
without any line of communication or supply in our rear. 
Such rations and ammunition as were expected to be 
required, were necessarily carried in the wagons, and it 
made up a long train, both difficult and dangerous to 
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handle and protect. No absolutely unnecessary delays 
could be permitted, but rapid movement was required 
to complete the work in hand and get back to a base of 
supplies. 
Trap SET For ForREST 

On the morning of the 15th, today’s anniversary; 
the enemy appearing to have had enough for that time, 
our column began its return movement, starting out to 
the northward, toward Old Town creek to the west of 
and near the line of railroad. No one ever had to com- 
plain of Forrest’s lack of persistence, nor readiness to 
fight wherever he had half a chance for victory, nor 
when appearances indicated that “we-all” were trying 
to get away from him. Fully understanding this, 
General Mower with his cavalry set a trap, in the rear 
of our moving corps, and as anticipated, Forrest—or 
whoever was in immediate command—made a vigorous 
attack, running into the trap and suffering a very 
severe defeat, with quite a heavy loss to them, but with 
very slight loss to us. 


This day, as had been several preceding days, was 
excessively hot even for Mississippi and in mid-July. 
Forrest’s command was nearly all cavalry or mounted 
infantry and could move rapidly. Soon they began 
making attacks on our left flank, which they kept up 
in a desultory manner during nearly the entire day, 
but toward night quieted down, when, after descend- 
ing quite a long hill of cultivated farms, and crossing 
the stream Old Town creek, we went into camp on a 
wide bottom of partly cultivated farms, and partly tim- 
bered land, having marched about ten miles from the 
field of the day before. 

By some oversight our rear guard was not halted on 
the high grounds in our rear, but marched down the 
long slope, crossed the creek and went into camp with 
the others. This was right in the midst of the black- 
berry season, and the woods around near the camp 
had many blackberry briars with a great many very 
fine blackberries.. About as soon as the men could get 
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their guns stacked and cartridge boxes off, they scat- 
tered all around camp picking blackberries, eating of 
them and filling their little coffee pails for supper. A 
few had eaten their suppers, others were making their 
coffee, while many others were still scattered around 
among the blackberry briars. Suddenly, and probably 
about six o’clock, fire was opened on us from a rebel 
battery on the hill, down which we had just marched, 
and which, on account of the rear guard not having 
been stopped there, was wholly unopposed until with- 
in easy range of our camp. 

The timber along the creek which we had crossed, 
and which lay around and between us and the rebel 
battery, hid us entirely from their view and when they 
opened fire it was merely to shell the woods, and with- 
out any expectation that they were so near us, and with- 
out our having any rear guard to oppose them. The 
shelis from their field battery were sent right into the 
midst of our camp, and while they created nothing 
whatever in the shape of panic, they did come as a 
very great surprise. This was one of the wholly in- 
excusable and almost unaccountable blunders or ac- 
cidents, as you please to call it, which in fact often 
occur in war, and which sometimes result seriously or 
very disastrously. 


Instantly the drums beat the long roll, the men begin 
falling in line, while those who were out gathering 
berries came running in from every direction, taking 
their places along the line of stacked arms as readily 
and with very little more confusion than men in a big 
thrashing crew would resume their work at and around 
the machine, upon an energetic call to return to their 
work, and with not half the excitment that frequently 
occurs around and at a fire in any town or city. 

EXCITEMENT OF CouNTER ATTACK 

A few would get a little excited. I can’t refrain 
from recording an incident occurring there. One ser- 
geant was in his place at the line. A member of the 
company, Pete Cyphers, later within an hour wounded 
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in the hand, being ordered to the rear, had the duty 
of carrying to the rear not only his own gun but that 
of Charles Sweney, so desperately wounded, and caring 
for them so that they would not fall into the hands of 
the enemy, and they did not. Cyphers came running 
in and took his place in the line, having in his hand 
his coffee pail full of blackberries. He was hot, tired 
and a trifle excited. He didn’t know just how to get 
his accouterments on and his gun in his hands and care 
for his blackberries at the same time, and looking at 
the sergeant, he said, “I don’t know what to do with 
my berries.” “Give them to me,” said the sergeant, 
“and I will take care of them.” Pete did so, and while 
the line was being completed and accouterments ad- 
justed the sergeant succeeded, by making haste, in dis- 
posing of all of the berries and handed back, just as 
the line moved out, the empty pail, to the chagrined 
and somewhat disgusted Pete. That was all of the 
supper though that sergeant had that night. 


The two regiments, Twenty-seventh and Thirty-second 
of our Iowa brigade were marched immediately back 
through the timber, and waded the creek out to the 
open field on the south side. We marched for a little 
way along the road by which we had come across the 
bottom, and could see up the road on the hill, the bat- 
tery firing rapidly at us and into our camp from the 
hill, and probably little, if any, more than half a mile 
away. 

John Prime had started out on the expedition, or had 
somewhere on the way annexed a pair of boots which 
he had undertaken to use in place of the army shoe. 
The leather chafed his ankles so that he had cut off the 
tops, leaving the unlaced feet of the boots, and in 
them a pair of pretty sore feet. The creek, which we 
had to plunge into and wade through, was muddy, and 
in crossing, those boot soles stuck to the creek bottom, 
and he came out on the south side in his bare feet; 
and so continued through the briars and bushes into 
the open field, and through the action. 
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When we reached the open field at the south side of 
the wood, our regiment was deployed to the right and 
west of the road, and the Thirty-second Iowa to the 
left and the east of the road, and in the open field 
facing the enemy., They had caught us most hand- 
somely and were doing all they could to take advantage 
of the situation. Running along close to the woods was 
a fence at the north side of the cleared farms, and after 
getting over the fence our lines were re-formed and 
the advance was begun. The day before, a little bit of 
skulking had been done; and as the line was here re- 
formed for the advance, Captain Granger, in front of 
and in command of the company at the time, said to 
the sergeants, “If any man attempts to leave the line 
without permission, shoot him down, damn him!” 


The line was immediately started forward. Not a 
man skulked, nor attempted to leave the line; but all 
went forward with the steadiness of a regiment on 
drill, up through that open field under a heavy fire, 
in plain view of many of the enemy, including the 
battery, commanding officers and other horsemen riding 
and directing the attack. The standing corn prevented 
the infantry lines from seeing the opposing lines dis- 
tinctly, but the fire was insistent, while our advance 
was steady and uninterrupted for some time. 


It is difficult to measure time exactly under such 
conditions, and especially after such a long lapse; but 
it did not take more than probably fifteen to twenty 
minutes’ advance in the open field and under fire and 
firing, until we struck their main line in the corn field 
which delivered very sharp fires; and where our own 
line was ordered to halt and lie down, and where for 
a little time the fire from both sides was very sharp 
and insistent. 

Then, the fire from the enemy slackened and they re- 
treated as our advance began once more; their loss 
there being small in either killed, wounded or missing. 
During the advance through the field, certain rebel 
horsemen were particularly conspicuous, one being For- 
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rest himself and another his chief of artillery, a Captain 
Morton, who personally placed that battery in position, 
and who was afterward a prominent business man in 
the city of Nashville. Some years after the war I met 
and became acquainted with and spent considerable 
time for a week with him, a most companionable and 
fine gentleman, with whom I talked over all of the 
operation of these two days; also the operations of For- 
rest’s men during their entire western campaign, and 
during which much of the time he was on Forrest’s 
staff as his chief of artillery. 


WuHen Cuartey Was Hir 


Just after the fire of the rebels slackened there in the 
cornfield, a member of Company K, William Houghton, 
came to me and hallooed in my ear, “Charley’s shot!” 
I had been in the service then nearly two years. Char- 
ley was my older brother, but had recently come to 
the command. It seemed to me before, and since, 
that there had scarcely been a minute, since he was 
with the company and we were in the field of active 
operation, that my mind had not been burdened with 
solicitude for him. I was the older, “not the better” 
soldier; probably he had been at least equally anxious 
about me. I know that the day before, at Tupelo, 
while we were on reserve line and lying down as I 
stated, he “jacked” me up for standing up, contrary 
to orders, with the statement that I would rather be 
shot than to die from the heat with my nose in the dust. 


At the moment when Houghton yelled that in my 
ear, and probably for a little time preceding, I had 
entirely lost thought of him and I turned to Houghton 
and yelled back, “Charley who?” He called back to 
me within a foot or two of my ear, “Charley Sweney.” 
Then it all came to me; all of my anxiety and fears 
for his safety were realized; all that I had been dread- 
ing had come to pass, and all or the worst of disaster 
which could come to a brother on the battle field 
had come to me and I was completely overwhelmed. 
He took me to him, probably not over two or three 
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rods to the left of where I was. There I found him lying 
crumpled up on his right side, his gun lying, I think, 
partly under him. I raised him up; as I did so he 
reached with left hand across his breast for his right 
arm, and not feeling it with his left hand, he said, “it's 
gone!” An old-fashioned minnie ball apparently had 
struck his right arm probably five or six inches below 
the shoulder joint, shattering the bone and cutting the 
arm nearly half off in its passage through. The arm 
below the wound had turned back, and when he 
reached across for it, it was out of his reach, so he 
thought it entirely gone. When he was erect enough 
to permit the arm to hang down, the half-severed part 
hung loosely. 


He fainted very quickly after raising him up. The 
day had been intensely hot. There had been the 
lengthy march, then this movement and charge up 
through the field, and his. blood was probably as hot 
as it is possible for human blood to be. I had filled 
my canteen at the creek when we forded it, coming 
out, and fortunately it was full of water. I poured 
some on his breast, arms, and face and revived him. 

While with him there, Peter Cypher, being very 
near, came to me, holding up his bloody hand showing 
a finger shot away. I told him to take his gun and 
go to the rear, but as he started, called him back and 
picked up and handed him Charley’s gun, telling him 
to take that back with him and take care of it also. 
He did this, though he was under no obligation to do 
so. Poor Pete was a good and faithful soldier. He 
went to his rest a good many years ago. 

Very soon after that occurred, and while I was still 
with Charley, our other Pete, rollicking, jolly Pete 
Fritcher, being in that immediate vicinity, turned his 
shoulder to my gaze. A bullet had passed through his 
shoulder, completely disabling him, and I told him to 
go to the rear also, which he did. 

The firing had by this time almost ceased excepting 
the artillery, and of that there were only occasional 
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shots. I went to the right a few rods away, where 
Captain Granger was, and told him that Charley was 
shot in the arm and seriously wounded. I did noi 
know at that time that my brother also was shot in 
the thigh, the more serious wound of the two. Gran- 
ger told me to get someone to help me and carry 
Charley off the field. It was the theory of military 
organization that members of the regimental bands 
would, in case of skirmish or battle, follow the com- 
mand and with stretchers carrying off the wounded to 
the field hospital. No musicians showed up on that oc- 
casion, and seldom did under like circumstances, until 
things resumed their nearly normal condition. 

I turned at once to Charley, and with the help of 
Willie Houghton and a Corporal Schulz of Company 
E, I laid him in my rubber poncho, and taking it by 
the ends we started to the rear with him. He soon 
fainted again and I thought for a time that he was 
dead or dying. I found that the blood was pouring 
out of his wounds and that there were quarts of it 
in the rubber poncho in which he was being carried. 
We laid him down; I tore the sleeve out of his blouse 
and took a handkerchief, which strangely enough I 
had with me, and bound his arm above the wound, 
drawing it as tight as possible, thus in a measure stop- 
ping the flow of blood, and I have always believed 
that without that operation he would not have lived 
fifteen minutes longer. He fainted several times on the 
way back while we were carrying him, letting him 
down at frequent intervals, and pouring water onto 
his breast, face and arms, and finally we met the band 
men with the stretchers, which afforded a much more 
comfortable and convenient means of carrying him. 
We carried him back down close to the bridge over 
which we had originally crossed over Old Town creek; 
crossed the road to the east side of it, and laid him 
with a number of other wounded men on the porch, 
or gallery, as they call it in Mississippi, of one of the 
houses making up the little hamlet of Old Town creek. 
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Tuer CrupEe FieLtp HospPiraL 


The field hospital was established under trees a few 
rods from this house and close to the bank of the 
creek. This field hospital consisted of an operating table 
about the size of a carpenter’s bench, put up of rough 
boards, one end of it being attached to a big tree. Here 
during the evening and night, the wounded were ope- 
rated upon, and the amputated arms and legs lying 
by that table toward morning, presented a spectacle 
which after fifty years’ recollection confirms the 
truth of Sherman’s statement that “war is hell,” and 
the statement of Bacon, I think it is, that “war is the 
child of hell.” 

We all know that dread of danger; the love of life 
is the fundamental instinct. Few people can conceive 
of conditions which overcome this instinct, and subor- 
dinate it as a thing beneath the consideration of man. 
Times of peace and the usual current of life produce 
no such conditions, and generations living only in such 
times and currents can hardly be inspired by such 
superhuman exaltation. I think there was an approach 
to it on the part of some of the men who went down 
on the Titanic. That was heroic and magnificent, but 
it was only a swirl in the current of the lives of in- 
dividuals, a heroic sacrifice of the stronger for the 
weaker. 

On that gallery close to where Charley lay was a 
wounded man from another regiment, when they were 
first brought in; a man whose abdomen was largely 
torn away by a shell so that his intestines were exposed, 
and he was suffering about all that man can suffer. 
This was before dark and very soon after the fighting 
was over. He asked me when I came there, “How has 
the fight gone?” I said to him, “We have whipped 
them, we have driven them off the field, we have won 
the day!” He said, “Good. I can die contented.” 
Those were his last words, and within five minutes 
of uttering them he was dead. 

I do not know his name nor his company nor regi- 
ment, but I have never forgotten that scene, I have 
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never forgotten that hero; the content and happiness 
with which he died for his country, fifty years ago 
today and almost at this hour of the day. That man 
was buried there by that little stream, Old Town creek, 
in Mississippi. So far as I know, no stone nor monu- 
ment of any kind ever marked his resting place, and 
the place where his ashes lie is wholly unknown, but 
there were thousands, tens of thousands who died like 
he did, forgetful of any dread of death; forgetting all 
earthly treasures and prospects, subordinating all hopes, 
loves and earthly ties, all fear of future punishment 
for sins, all fear of meeting face to face their God. 
This is how love of kindred, home and native land 
can possess the man. This is what love of country 
means to the man in the hour of his country’s peril. 
It is with this spirit and with such exaltation that in 
a just cause he follows his country’s flag to battle. 

I helped the surgeons carry the wounded to the ope- 
rating table, and in many cases to administer the chlo- 
roform and watch the amputations and help to carry 
the unconscious ones, to lay them on the ground under 
the trees in the vicinity. One fellow, a cavalry man 
whose leg was shattered above the knee, was placed 
on the table. He very decidedly refused to make use 
of chloroform, and finally the surgeons went to work 
without its use. He sat upon the boards, gripping his 
leg with both hands above the shattered bone, and 
watched them cut the flesh and saw the bone and 
take away the entire lower part of his leg, including 
his knee, with never a whimper, and only a groan or 
two as the saw went through the bone. 

It took the greater part of the night for the doctors 
present to make the necessary amputations, and it was 
nearly one o’clock when Charley was placed on the 
table for the amputation of his arm. In these days it 
is claimed that very many wounds which were then 
fatal or required amputations are now successfully 
treated and amputations avoided. I have no belief, how- 
ever, that under the conditions there existing, his arm 
could have been saved. The operation was performed 
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by Dr. Sanborn of our regiment, and a very poor job 
was done, I always believed. A minnie ball went into 
his thigh below and in front of the hip joint and pas- 
sed through in some way backward and upward, and 
lodged not far from the back bone, and at its right 
side, from which it was cut out at Mitchell by Doctors 
Chase and Turner in the winter of 1867, more than 
three years after. 

I stayed with Charley and helped to administer the 
chloroform, and until he became unconcious. Then I 
turned away, not being able to see the operation itself 
performed, but I insisted to Dr. Sanborn that he ought 
then to remove the bullet from the thigh, and had 
a row with him because he would not even attempt to 
do so. I have never ceased to believe that I was 
right about it and that he was wrong. Charley car- 
ried the bullet for over three years, with a frightful 
wound, unhealed during the entire time except an oc- 
casional very brief time; the hollow bullet, battered as 
it was on the bones, together with fragments of cloth- 
ing carried in with it and the burnt powder, remain- 
ing and poisoning him during all those years. The bul- 
let was finally removed, and he has it in his possession. 
It would seem almost incredible that a person could 
carry it in the body thus and survive. I got a shovel, 
and along soon after the operation took the arm out at 
a little distance and buried it under a tree. Nothing 
marked the place where it was laid. 


THE PEeRILs OF THE WOUNDED 


The command would move promptly in the morn- 
ing. The ambulances and empty wagons were filled 
with wounded, and the order was issued to leave the 
most severely wounded there in the few houses of the 
village, and with such temporary provision as could be 
made. I went to Captain Granger, and with his per- 
mission, to our good Colonel Gilbert and got permis- 
sion for an order to stay and take care of Charley and 
help take care of other wounded. I got that order; and 
then I thought more about it. Here is was the 16th of 
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July; intense heat, away from any hospital supplies, 
Charley most desperately wounded, and within an hour 
after our column would move we would be in the hands 
of the enemy and within their lines, with the very scant 
supplies and appliances which they would, with even their 
best efforts, supply us. I did not believe that it would be 
possible for him to live under such conditions, and I 
went to work to arrange if possible, to get him away 
with the other wounded. Finally I found an ambu- 
lance in which was a man with a not serious fracture 
of the arm, and another, a First Illinois cavalryman, 
whose left arm had been amputed in the night just 
about even with Charley’s right arm. I got Charley 
into the bed of the ambulance along side of this caval- 
ryman, and got the other wounded man up on the seat 
with the driver. I gathered about a dozen canteens 
from among the debris of the field, and kept them 
filled with water as fresh as could be gotten from that 
time on until, four or four and one-half days afterward, 
we reached the railroad. The canteens were hung on- 
to the ambulance and filled with fresh water as often 
as I could do so, or get someone else to do it for me; 
often giving a darky a quarter or half a dollar, to get 
the water, while the column was constantly moving 
along the road. 


Well, we got away along in the forenoon, and I took 
care of the two wounded men lying in the ambulance 
box; about all that could be done for them being to 
give them water to drink and to lay cloths, wet with 
cold water, on the stubs of their arms. In the after- 
noon one of our ambulance horses gave out, so that 
we had to stop often while the command passed us. 
The horse would occasionally lie down, and they could 
hardly draw the ambulance up any sort of an incline. 
The train guard along our part of the line, consisting 
of a thin line of infantry on each side of the road, was 
a regiment of colored infantry. 


RopE In BLoop AnD Dirt 
During the day a sergeant went with me into a house 
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where we got a feather bed, bed clothing and pillows, 
and brought out and put on the bed of the ambulance, 
and placed Charley and the cavalryman on that; and 
there they rode in the dirt and blood with which they 
were smeared, until four and a half days after the 
battle we reached Grand Junction, east of Memphis, 
and the hospital train which had been sent out to meet 
us. I don’t know the name of that black sergeant, 
nor what became of him. I hope, however, that he 
was not one of those long service sergeants in hospital 
or on detached service who were “discharged without 
honor” by reason of their battalion shooting up Browns- 
ville, Texas. I should much regret to know that any- 
thing but a “square deal” had come to him. 


During the afternoon and evening, the entire com- 
mand including the rear guard had passed us and we 
were left probably several miles in their rear, when 
they went into camp. We didn’t get inside of the 
lines until about one o’clock in the morning. I found 
that the wounds of my two charges had become alive 
with maggots. After getting inside of the lines I 
went and hunted up Dr. Sanborn to come and dress 
their wounds and take out the maggots. He refused to 
do so, and I went on and found Dr. Olney, surgeon 
of the Thirty-second Iowa, and then acting as brigade 
surgeon. (These surgeons are both dead, but I am 
glad to make a record here in accord with my ideas of 
justice to each one.) Dr. Olney went with me, at 
about three o’clock in the morning, and took the ban- 
dages and plasters off from those amputated arms, re- 
moved the maggots, cleansed them thoroughly and 
dressed them again. After that I succeeded in keeping 
the maggots out most of the time, but by the most 
strenuous and consistent endeaver. I only had to call 
on the surgeons to help me once or twice after that. 


On the 16th, owing to the delay referred to, we had 
nothing whatever to eat after starting, until after we 
got within the lines. We stopped near the camp of the 
Sixth Minnesota regiment, and in the immediate prox- 
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imity of that regiment’s band. They were among the 
last to get into camp ahead of us. They had killed a 
goat and were cooking the meat when we arrived, and 
they most generously divided with the wounded men 
in our ambulance and with the driver and myself. I 
never ate goat meat before nor since, but judging from 
my experience then it is a little the best meat that was 
ever invented. It agreed well on the average, too, 
with the wounded men, for Charley and the cavalry- 
man, desperately wounded as they were, finally re- 
covered and corresponded with each other for a time. 
What became of him later I don’t know. The slightly 
wounded man, who was put up on the seat with the 
driver, reached the hospital all right, but gangrene got 
into his wounded arm, and he died. 


The 17th and succeeding days, until we reached the 
hospital train, were substantial repetitions of the 16th. 
The weather was of a temperature unknown to Iowa, 
from 100° upward every day. The roads were rough; 
here was very little to eat and nothing what ever in 
the way of special food for sick or wounded. 


Tue MrRacLE OF CLEAN DRESSINGS 


On that day a comrade of the Illinois cavalryman 
brought to me at the ambulance a bolt of white muslin. 
Where he got it I never could more than conjecture, 
and I never overexerted myself in that line of effort. 
It was of all things, that most needed. I could tear 
off a piece of it, wet it with cold water from the can- 
teens, take off a similar piece from the wounds of the 
men, throw that away and replace it with the fresh 
wet muslin. Under the canvas cover of an ambulance, 
on the road in the sunshine in such a temperature, 
one can only wonder that it was possible for human 
beings to live, without considering the condition 
of these men. The heat was such as to almost burn. 
The flies would swarm under the cover open at. both 
ends, attracted by the blood and superations from the 
wounds. I never, aside from that experience, knew 
that it would be possible, but I saw it time and again 
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there, that after putting fresh muslin, wet in cold 
water on those superating wounds, with the flies swar- 
ming around and lighting on them, that in less than 
half an hour the moggots, would be crawling all over 
those wet cloths. It was only by the frequent throw- 
ing away of those saturated cloths, fly-blown and fre- 
quently almost alive with maggots, and covering the 
wounds again with the freshly wet muslin, that the 
wounds could by any possibility be kept from the mag- 
gots. 


I don’t think that there was a half-hour during day 
or night, from the time of our starting from Old Town 
creek on the 16th, until we reached Grand Junction, 
Tennessee, and the hospital train on the 21st, near 
noon, that I did not dress those wounds, and with no 
medicine nor any other application than the fresh 
water; cold as I could get it. 


About noon of the 21st, we reached Grand Junction, 
Tennessee, and found awaiting us a hospital train, as 
it was called. This consisted of box freight cars, 
swept out and made as clean as practicable. In these 
were cots to lay the men on. There was also food for 
them, and ice water and dressings to apply to their 
wounds, and these in charge of men detailed for that 
purpose. The wounded were quickly transferred to 
these cars and in the afternoon and evening we ran 
into Memphis, about fifty miles away. We reached 
Memphis along quite late in the evening. The wound- 
ed were transferred from the cars in ambulances, 
Charley and the others before in my charge, being 
taken to the Gayoso hospital; since the war, as it was 
before a hotel; and having recently been replaced by 
a great new structure. I stayed with them to the hos- 
pital, where they were taken in charge by white-capped 
angels of mercy, angels of mercy indeed they were, 
acting in connection with the Christian commission 
which did so much good and relieved so much misery 
during the war. 


The men nurses took them in charge, removing their 
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clothing, stiff and clotted with dried blood and accum- 
ulation of dirt, none of which it had been possible to 
remove from the time of the battle, except to wash 
off with a wet rag their hands and faces. They were 
bathed; clean night dresses were put on them; they 
were put onto cots between clean white sheets, and I 
stayed until Charley was asleep, about two o’clock in 
the morning. 

Then, almost too dazed and worn to know the fairly 
familiar directions in Memphis, I hunted and found the 
stopping place of our comrades of Company K, good 
Halsey C. Boyd and G. C. Worst, who were on de- 
tached service as printers in a government printing 
office in Memphis, and who took me into their shelter, 
and along some time in the morning put me to bed. 
Both died years on. 

From the time he was shot until he went to sleep in 
the hospital, Charley didn’t grumble nor complain, and 
I think that he hardly groaned except when under 
anesthetic. Whether or not he had any expectation of 
living, I do not know, and I do not think the question 
caused him near the anxiety that it did me. During 
that time I do not think that he expected, and I am 
sure that I didn’t, that he and I would be living fifty 
years from that date. 


Iowa Population Replacements 


About twenty tons of babies are born in lowa every 
month! That’s what the state division of vital statis- 
tics told the Des Moines Register. The average baby 
weighs 7.4 pounds at birth. (Boys average 7.5, girls 
7.3). Last year 63,624 babies were born in this state, 
or more than 470,000 pounds total. That’s almost 40,000 
pounds a month, or nearly twenty tons. 


An Indian Play Pot 


By O. J. Prurirr 
Curator Pottawattamie County Historical Society 


I like to ideate Indian stories, when I have proto- 
history and archaeological evidence which concur. I 
am not a scientist nor a historian in the sense of a 
college training. My lore has been obtained by con- 
ning of books by men of science and by actual field 
work carried on for years, thirty-five to be exact. 

I like the word hyperbole because it means I may 
with impunity indulge to full extent my imagination. 
It is not hard to so indulgiate with some date, though it 
is far fetched. 

Setting forth the date of this narrative we have the 
work of Father DeSmet, Captain LaBarge, famous Mis- 
souri river steamboat captain, John J. Audubon, the 
Prince of Pied-Bismark, General Atkinson, and Bodner, 
the artist with Bismark. 

All of the above names refer to the embankment 
seen a hundred years ago, some two miles north of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. In history we read that Bad 
Heart and his tribe lived at the site of the embank- 
ment distinctive of the Old Otoe village seen by Lewis 
and Clark two miles below. 

It was near the “Grand Battier,” now the Narrows. 
In 1832, the Missouri river meandered and left the 
site one mile distant. At this time Big Lake on the 
Iowa side and Carter Lake on the Nebraska side came 
into existence. Big Lake originally was two miles 
long, now reduced to a mere one-fourth of a mile, and 
aided and abetted by man and machinery to hold its 
tenure. Between Big Lake and Stevens point, the bald 
knobs of Lewis and Clark, is a swamp grown to wil- 
lows, cattails and muskrat dens. 

The archaeological evidence is the outline of a moat 
three feet deep and four or five feet wide, as deter- 
mined and exposed by road grading. This is the site of 
200 
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embankment and the village of Bad Heart and his 
tribe, substantiated by history. 

The proto-history is that all scientists agree that the 
Mandan Indians were the first to travel up the river 
and they were seen at Mandan Indian village by Lewis 
and Clark in North Dakota. 

The abandoned Otoe village was seen by Lewis and 
Clark after going one mile and coming into contact 
with the bluffs for the first time since leaving Platte 
(Missouri) river. Later the name of Hart was applied 
to the site, presumably the name being for Bad Heart. 

General Atkinson says in his writings that Bad 
Heart called at the fort with several packs of beaver 
on his way somewhere below in search of his people. 
This is evidence of the Indian village where “his people” 
lived, some eight miles down stream from the fort. 

The tenure of the Bad Heart tribe ended when the 
river meandered and it took four years before we find 
Bad Heart and his tribe settled on the Missouri Platte 
river opposite the city of Leavenworth, Kansas. Here 
Bad Heart signed a treaty granting the government 
full possession of all the lands in southwest Iowa 
claimed by the Indians. The tract comprised all of 
seven counties and parts of others. It was made the 
reservation for the Pottawattamie and was so held for 
twelve years, when the Pottawattamie were moved to 
their present location in Kansas. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROOF 


Now we come to the archaeology of the site and, in 
addition, of proof by the exposed moat. Proof is found 
in the artifacts garnered in great number and in close 
inspection of sherds. There is a distinction, some be- 
ing Siouan and others Mandan. This could have been 
by trade, but one is justified to state that quality of 
ceramics of the Mandan excelled any yet to be seen 
made by the Sioux. They excel in more than one way, 
by texture, binder and kiln firing. This being so, we 
must consider the site as having once been cccupled 
by the Mandan Indians. 
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Proto-history names Black Bird, whose skull was 
taken by Catalin and now is in the archives of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D.C. The mighty 
medicine of the famous Black Bird was arsenic with 
which he disposed of a few enemies, including a squaw. 
He had obtained the poison from French traders. 

In 1819, Fort Atkinson was built and lime was burned 
at Lime Kiln Hollow for mortar to lay the hand-made 
bricks. Lime Kiln Hollow is four miles north of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, and parts of kilns exposed by WPA workers 
are yet to be seen. French coins were yet in circu- 
lation at the fort and are today found on the site. 
The fort was destroyed by fire in 1827, and was said 
to have been the act of Pawnee Indians. 

SHERDS From VILLAGE SITES 

Now we come to the deep site of villages of pre-his- 
toric times. In Snyder’s Gulch, one-half mile north of 
Missouri Valley, Iowa, is an eroded gully exposing an 
ash strata some nine inches thick and diminishing to a 
mere trace westward toward the river. From this strata 
the writer has one small celt, a nearly whole pot and 
some bone instruments. 

Another deep site is on the Nebraska side below Platts- 
mouth; both have an overburden of nearly fourteen feet. 
Both yield Mandan sherds. 

Sherds from both sites are similar to those from the 
embankment site. From this fact alone the writer con- 
cludes that the Mandans occupied the type site at Ste- 
vens Point before Bad Heart. So little is known about 
Bad Heart that the writer has concentrated on what he 
could learn of the Mandan occupancy and length of ten- 
ure. To do so he has spent many days digging, over a 
period of years, to familiarize artifacts and to be able 
to classify those of various Indian tribes. It is a difficult 
thing to do because of the multiple tenures of tribes go- 
ing back to when man entered the valley first. The first 
people lived in underground caverns, the second built 
earth lodges and lastly we had the nomads with tepee 
and travois. 
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All had knowledge of fire and possessed the stone ax 
and dog. Some were mighty hunters and others, artisans 
at making ceramics, arrow and spearheads of flint, and 
others were farmers for self-support. All were more or 
less superstitious. All had ideas of the Creator, and 
some prayer sticks concealed in nitches in their lodges, 
leads one to believe some early basket makers of the 
great southwest wandered into the Missouri river valley 
two thousand years ago. However, a few sticks and 
one tiponi stone are not sufficient evidence. 

For the sake of ideating, let us assume that Imoskeet 
and his faithful wife, Itusco, were Mandans and lived 
at the Stevens Point village site long ago. Their grand- 
child, Bright eyes, (Wastigo Instha), played on the sands 
of the “Grand Battier.” She had many play things, the 
handicraft of her grandparents, including one real buck- 
skin leather doll with buffalo hair, one or more play 
pots, a very small bow, and arrows with flint points. 
As a tiny girl in summer, she wore only a G-string, but 
when older, a dress of deerskin was all she ever wore 
through life. 

When the Sioux made war on the Mandans, Imoskeet 
moved to what is now Washington county, Nebraska. 
There he built an earth lodge much larger than the 
Pawnee type of the plains. It was provided with earth 
ledges for beds upon which were spread Buffalo robes 
for comfort and warmth. It also had two caches, holes 
below the floor level. It had a large fire pit exactly in 
the center of the oval-shaped lodge. 

Behind the sleeping place of Imoskeet, the Dr. R. F. 
Gilder and the writer found the play pot upside down. 
Whose hands last handled the pot is your guess. 

Bricut Eyes Grew To WoMANHOOD 


Eventually Imoskeet and his faithful squaw passed, 
and we find Bright Eyes at the Mandan village, a grown 
woman, when Lewis and Clark wintered in 1804 near 
the village. Bright Eyes lived not far from the home 
of Sacajawea, the Shoshone Indian girl captured by the 
Sioux and sold to Chabineau, a French Indian trader. 
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Sacajawea and her husband showed Lewis and Clark 
the way to and over the mountains. Sacajawea was 
but fourteen when her child, which she carried all the 
way to the Pacific ocean in a pack on her back, was 
born. 

Bright Eyes was present when the child was born, 
and it was she who concocted the supposed sedative to 
allay pains of childbirth. And what a concoction! It 
was made of pounded and pulverized rattle snake rat- 
tles, buffalo tallow and buffalo berry juice. Luckily 
enough Captain Clark was also present and saw that 
the proper medical attention was given. 

The play pot in question is the property of the 
writer and may be seen at his home by any one 
interested. 


Hail Storms Then—Even As Now 


On Tuesday, June 30, 1863, a terrific hail and wind 
storm visited portions of Black Hawk and Jones 
counties, according to Anamosa Eureka, which report- 
ed that “it entirely destroyed the wheat, corn, oats, 
garden vegetables, and even the prairie grass, for a 
space varying in width from two to four miles. Pigs 
and hens were killed by the hail stones, which were 
nearly as large as hen’s eggs, and cattle were so badly 
bruised that blood was seen running from their 
wounds. Windows were entirely demolished, outhouses 
and fences blown down, barns uprooted, trees barked 
from top to bottom and stripped of their branches, pre- 
senting a scene of desolation which can only hope to 
be appreciated by being seen.” 


Variable Iowa Weather 


By N. TyeRNAGEL 


The reason it is so interesting to live in the heart of 
the Middle West partly may be ascribed to the great 
variety of weather. Outside of the general manifest- 
ations, which appear seasonally, one cannot know def- 
initely what freakish atmospheric upset may be in the 
offing within the day’s span. The modern weather- 
bureau forecasts general conditions fairly well, but 
sometimes inadvertently “takes the public by the nose,” 
especially as concerns local conditions. There also are 
private weather prophets, nor do they always miss their 
guess, but by comparison horses are perhaps equally 
reliable, being instinctively aware of coming weather 
changes. Generally, animals provide their own weather 
bureau when left to themselves, and the nature lover 
does well to observe their habits. 


We speak as if we were in the know about June 
floods, January thaws and Indian summers, but these 
are elusive enough at that. One may never place a 
finger on their exact approach; nor do we quite realize 
how quickly that thunderstorm we see advancing will 
be upon us in the field, or how soon the apparent 
threat may possibly disappear. We are fairly certain 
there will be rain when we feel the drops, see the 
lightning, mark the wind, and we ask: how much and 
for how long? So we remain on edge, occupied with 
our work in the open until we are nice and damp, 
uncertain as to whether it will clear up, or that a 
“deluge” is at hand. Both have happened; threatening 
clouds flirting with rain dissipating into nothingness 
and leaving the earth parched; or, sluice-gates open- 
ing up from the assembled vapors above, drenching 
the ground and the tarrying field-worker with generous 
downpours. But it can be fun to wade around midst 
the teeming rivulets and pattering rain, when glorious 
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sunshine and freshened colors beckon beyond, the 
plants, meanwhile, taking on added growth. 
THE Storm CLoup 

Here we see no lofty mountian peaks, but our cloud 
formations make up for them in variety and magnifi- 
cence, and eclipse such aerial exhibitions most any- 
where else in the world. To see an approaching thun- 
derstorm rolling in from the Northwest is appalling in 
its immensity, but is inordinately grand in its majestic, 
approach. To witness a tornado at work is a fearsome 
spectacle, but what of the significance in view of the 
power that releases it? It inspires awe in the on-looker 
and demonstrates to him that he is but an atom at 
best, and that it is well for him to look beyond him- 
self for the greater supremacy, care and protection. 
Nevertheless, it is to be noted that these mighty mani- 
festations of Nature do not seem to discourage indi- 
viduals from exerting themselves; rather it helps 
boost them into ever continuing effort and activity. 
How languid, by comparison, for instance, is the pas- 
sive clime and ever blue sky of Egypt: nor does it 
seem greatly to influence its present dwellers to ac- 
complishment. 


SEASONAL VARIETY 


Iowa’s springtime with its exubrance of new growth, 
seeded and perennial, its joyous songbirds, frisky four- 
footed folk, vociferous frogs and insects, electrifies us 
into action and makes for hope, looking toward the 
time of ripeness, of fruition. And does not the beauty 
and glamour of unfolding life feed our esthetic sense 
and help form both body and soul into more amiable 
proportions? 

And how about the heat-elixir of summer, when the 
sweat pours, rejuvinating the body, even bringing ease 
to some who are afflicted with confirrned ailments! 
For the season discouraging indisposition, it is especi- 
ally irksome to continue in the role of an invalid out 
in the sun and the wind and the dew. What of the 
delightful summer evenings out on the porch? Was 
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there ever a more cosy, romantic air and atmosphere 
of an evening to be enjoyed elswhere? There we may 
sit, relaxed and fanned by the evening zyphers, the 
air balmy and home-like, not exotic. Sleep is not con- 
fined to a stuffy room, and we recline in the open, 
counting stars until we drone away in slumber. Who 
said there were always mosquitoes? 

The warm days are succeeded by the mellowness of 
early autumn, with its changing hues of varied color, 
its insect ensembles, the lovely still days and unruffled 
canopy of blue in the heavens. That is when day- 
dreams take on actual form and we wander about in 
wood and meadow to whet the lofty longings of body 
and soul. Of course, if one were in a surly, carping 
mood, it might be fairly easy to overlook the seasons’ 
brighter aspects and hunt for little miseries here and 
there; but, what fool is man when he thus cheats him- 
self of the greater delight of living! 

And so comes late fall, with carping winds in fields 
and forest, and soon after the season’s first snow, al- 
ways a revelation; it’s white blanket serves the soil 
beneficially; also helps lift up men’s minds from mun- 
dane sordidness. It is a sign that everything be tucked 
up and in order, inside and out; then what greater 
pleasure may we enjoy than to foregather in the bo- 
som of the family, “where the hearts are of each other 
sure” to rest, to read, to talk, to listen, sing and play. 
On moonlight nights the ice offers its allure, or the 
snow-covered hills; and bodily well-being may be ours, 
even in winter when we duly regard diet, precautions 
as to heat and cold, and the requisite of pure air. 
Winter seems harsh mostly because we are neglectful, 
or when we are unable to provide for its seasonal re- 
quirements. 

SNOWED UNDER 


Speaking of the rigors of winter, we are reminded 
of the fact that it was not at all easy in the early days 
to have everything shipshape and in readiness for the 
onslaught of extreme cold or the fury of storms. 
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James Brown, for one, experienced great trials during 
the winter of 1856-57, which was intensely severe alter- 
nating with sleet, blizzards, and heavy snowfalls. 
Thinking to obtain the greater protection against wind 
and weather, when building his house, he decided to 
erect it on the sunny slope of the hillside, but it proved 
to be a mistaken choice of location. Prairie fires had 
swept away the tall grass after the first frost in the 
fall, which left the snow free to drift at the caprice 
of the wind. The “northwesters” were the most tem- 
pestuous, and the drifts forming from this direction, 
finally grew so high as to envelop the dwelling and 
outbuildings, barring also the path to the well, the 
only water source except snow, which had to be melt- 
ed on the kitchen stove both for man and beast, a 
well-nigh impossible task. Transportation of any kind 
was not only blocked by drifts, but because of the bare 
ice in parts of the wind-swept road and elsewhere, an 
unshod team could find no footing, and in the present 
emergency, was rendered useless. By the fall of 1857, 
the Browns had righted their mistake, having moved 
their abode to the top of the hill, away from the drift 
center; and here they lived, well or ailing, in sun- 
shine and storm, well advanced in life, to the end of 
their days. 

Michael Hegland, like many another intrepid pioneer, 
experienced some harsh winters during the early years 
of residence in Story county. The tempests would 
sweep across the bare prairie and upon reaching the 
homesteads and other form of resistance, would pile up 
huge snowy drifts high enough to bury the largest hay- 
stacks. The settlers were obliged to shovel deep into the 
snow and make steps therein to reach and distribute 
their fodder. The hay was pulled forth with improvised 
wooden hooks, but before the harassed choreman had 
reached the livestock with a precious armful the merci- 
less wind had whipped away a goodly portion of it. 
The hours were long that were spent waiting in many 
a cabin for the uproar of wind and weather outside 
to subside. 
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Another early-comer, Hans Henryson-Beroen, related 
that back in the fifties and sixties the winters were 
often severe and full of trying experiences. Snow- 
storms in the form of blizzards would come up with 
unexpected suddenness and continue with varying in- 
tensity, sometimes as long as four days. Drifts were 
known to have piled up as high as eighteen feet. 
Guide ropes were strung along between the well and 
buildings during the storm period. The well on the 
old Beroen place had been sunk thirty rods away from 
the house, and when bad weather rendered it too dif- 
ficult to reach, there was no lack of snow immediately 
by to melt, if possible, to serve as a substitute for the 
sorely missed well water. The snow drifted clean 
those days when the fields were tiny, and the soil but 
little exposed. Death stalked in the air during the 
fiercest storms and people were known to have missed 
their bearings and lost their lives, when venturing 
forth away from guide ropes or familiar fence lines. 


Ma Carriers EXPERIENCES 

We learn through Mr. Chris Nelson that the early 
mail-carriers endured great hardships in the perform- 
ance of their duties. Especially was this the case 
during bad winter weather, or when the prairie 
roads were rendered well-nigh impassible during spring 
thaws, or after protracted rains. The elder Nelson 
held the contract to carry the mail between Nevada 
and Story City twice a week, and north to Ran- 
dall once a week, a country post office established 
April 15, 1863, I. Biggs, postmaster, with Henry L. Hen- 
derson as his successor, appointed November 23, 1854, 
and surving till June 15, 1890. Mail deliveries contin- 
ued for a time in the early days from the Randall post 
office to Lakins Grove some six miles further north. 
Many a time father Nelson was mired down in the 
sloughs, and it was a difficult as well as unpleasant 
task to work the mudplastered mail vehicle back on 
firm ground. In case of sickness or other particular 
emergency, young Chris had to take his father’s place, 
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and on such occasions usually suffered his full share 
of mishaps and disagreeable experiences. 

Once, on coming across the prairie from Nevada to 
Story City on a bitterly cold day, our young mail-car- 
rier jumped out of his sleigh to warm up a bit by 
running. Sprinting along and crossing a big pond 
covered with ice, his reindeer shoes, which slipped 
easily, proved treacherous, and down he went. Re- 
gaining his feet he called to his horse, but owing to 
the strong wind they were facing the horse did not 
hear him and kept trotting doggedly on and on in- 
tent on home. There was nothing for the unlucky 
driver to do but to race for it, which with wildly pal- 
pitating heart he did unto utter exhaustion, yet catch- 
ing up with the exasperatingly dutiful steed just in 
the nick of time to save himself. Had he not been 
successful he might not have lived to tell the tale, 
considering the extreme cold and high wind. 

Another time, caught in a raging blizzard, he was 
obliged to crouch down in his sleigh under cover of 
his buffalo robe to protect himself. Left to himself 
the faithful horse on his own account found the way 
home, and the benumbed driver emerged from his 
burrow somewhat uncertainly, but with the mail-pouch 
fast in his grasp. In speaking of his experiences our 
old friend would have us know that he cherishes the 
memory of the old horse and thinks of his faithful serv- 
ice on that occasion as providential. Shortly after 
these notes were taken, Mr. Nelson departed this life. 
The elder Nelson died in 1869, and Nels Utaaker took 
over as his successor in the mail carrying business. 


WINTER EXPERIENCES 


Our maternal grandfather relates that during some 
of the winters back in the poineer days, blizzards 
would blow in with great fury, and sometimes threat- 
ened fairly to obliterate the habitations of the Des 
Moines river squatters, who lived on the edge of the 
wind-swept prairie. It happened at times, that the 
little cabins and sheds would disappear in the drifts at 
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night, and in the morning a solitary chimney seen here 
and there was about all the variety the landscape af- 
forded. The deep blanket of snow had enveloped the 
scene surprisingly fast, but it was a matter requiring 
prolonged effort to burrow out from under. 

Once, when out in his sleigh, grandfather was caught 
in a furious “northwester,” and then had an unique 
experience. There were other wayfarers on the road 
besides himself, and noting that one poor fellow had 
lost his cap, he drew off his own and gave it to the 
shivering wretch, pulling the collar of his own great- 
coat over his exposed neck and ears. He had only 
driven a short distance when lo! another cap better 
than his own was flung before him out of the storm. 
The Word “Cast your bread upon the waters” had a 
way of occurring to him at the thought of the provi- 
dential cap. 

As a member of the congregation, grandfather fre- 
quently drove for days and days in rough wintry 
weather, to take the pioneer pastor, the Rev. Nils Am- 
lund, part or all of the way on some of his preaching 
itineraries, which included Fort Dodge, Badger, Tipton, 
Roland, Story City, and other places, the first of these 
being quite distant. They were, necessarily enough, 
well-clad, Amlund especially, he having foot-covering 
consisting of many layers of wool and leather, also 
coats and great-coats of different sizes, one topping 
the other. We cannot but look with great respect and 
admiration on these men and others, whose interest 
in furthering the Lord’s Kingdom, prompted them, de- 
spite great trials and hardships, to such unselfish, devo- 
tional activities. 

CREEK AND RIVER OVERFLOW 


Whoever it was that named Long Dick creek, flow- 
ing from north to south through east Scott township, 
Hamilton county, chose the designation well, for, like 
the River Jordan, it’s innumerable twists and turns, 
if straightened, would resolve themselves into an aston- 
ishing distance. Not only is its course of consider- 
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able length, but during freshets the otherwise unas- 
suming streamlet will quickly take on volume and be- 
come really formidable in depth and breadth. The 
rise may be so sudden that the oncoming flood will 
form in discernible tiers looking toward its source. 


In the early days, the bridges here were rather frail 
and would sometimes be riven asunder by the raging 
waters or, at least, be submerged, making very pre- 
carious footing for those who waded in and tried to 
cross. One of our early friends, Osmund Mortvedt, 
endeavored to do this on horseback one day in the 
early spring when the ice-jammed waters rose fast and 
furious and were flooding the bridge platform. Inse- 
cure of foot the frightened animal on which our friend 
was mounted suddenly swerved aside and slumped in- 
to the torrent. The rider kept to his mount and sought 
to work himself and horse towards the nearest bank, 
but the struggling animal finally gave up, finding it- 
self beaten, and drifted passively with the current 
downstream. When, at last, rider and horse, were flung 
aside near the shore like other drift material, they 
were both so benumbed with cold and exposure that 
they could scarce make land. How fortunate that this 
man survived the life-threatening danger, that he might 
continue on for years his good influence in the com- 
munity. 

The sudden rising of Long Dick creek caused much 
uneasiness on the part of the boys sent to watch the 
cattle left free to graze on the open prairie. A cousin 
of ours related that he had sometimes been caught on 
the far side of the creek when it’s rapidly rising 
waters made it difficult for him to get his herd across 
and home. He dared not swim over because of the 
swift current, but watching the cattle take to the water 
for home on their own account he would hasten to grab 
hold of Goldie’s tail, to be towed in safety to the other 
side. 

A Fioop Fata.ity 


The Rasmus Eide family, who lived near the creek, 
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lost a young child through one of its rampages. The 
child, a little girl, who had edged too near the flooded 
banks while at play, had fallen into it’s swirling 
waters, and was carried away. Efforts to reach her 
were made, but proved futile. As a last resort some- 
one suggested that a wagon-box hard by be launched 
into the creek in a final attempt at rescue. “Why, 
that won’t do; the wagon-box is new and might be 
damaged!” So spoke a woman in a hysteria of excite- 
ment, not realizing what she said. Dazed by the catas- 
trophe the others acquiesced, and by the time they 
had recovered their wits further rescue work was un- 
availing. Ready presence of mind, enabling one to act 
on the instant in an emergency is a gift, but nowhere 
can it be better cultivated than in being wide awake and 
resourceful during untoward, trying circumstances that 
so often unexpectedly develop in the country districts. 


Long Dick creek also must needs be made to serve 
its useful purposes, for just a little ways north of the 
old Griffith place, about one mile and a half south- 
east of Story City, a small grist mill took toll of its 
rollicking advance and ground grain for people in ad- 
jacent territory, including the Roland and Lakins Grove 
districts. Being obliged to await the capacity of swap 
yarns, each had his story of frontier experience to 
add to the general fund of reminiscences. It is to be 
regretted that no scribe was in at the telling. 


The Skunk river, too, frequently took on very unusual 
width and depth during floods. An early settler came 
from Illinois in 1858, and visiting Fairview for the first 
time, had to use a boat to get across the river, which 
was then swollen to a width of some eighty rods. Those 
who had worked up timber for wood or otherwise, for 
future delivery, were quite out of luck, when the water 
rose-and whisked it away for the benefit of shore 
dwellers down river. Sometimes the floods tore great 
gaps in the river bank, even toppling through in places 
and forming new courses and, incidentally, bayous. 
The water in these formations was left enclosed and 
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often grew putrid and green with scum-covered sur- 
face during summer. River-bottom plantings might 
look unusually promising in early summer, but if the 
June floods, or later overflows, took on appreciable 
proportions, they worked havoc in such low-lying fields. 

To one for years familiar with the pranks of the 
river, it is interesting to have noted and compared its 
varying haunts from decade to decade. It gives our 
hearts a feeling of loss, for instance, to see the beloved 
spot once a favorite fishing hole, all filled with sand, 
the fickle river, meanwhile, flowing jauntily by in its 
new bed only to mock the forlorn old-timer. 


A Prermous ForpInc 


The Skunk river did not rise quite as rapidly after 
a heavy downpour as did the creeks east and west 
of it, but it proved more than fast enough for our 
Store Per, previously mentioned in these pages, once 
when he was detained on the opposite side and away 
from home. As he reached the river on his return, he 
saw danger before him; but he decided to risk the cross- 
ing and ordered his oxen to plunge in. He remained in 
the wagon-box, which he had lashed to the truck, but 
when one of the oxen sank and got under the wagon- 
tongue, he jumped into the stream and with Herculean 
strength drew forth the submerged animal which, upon 
being freed, went blowing and snorting down the river. 
This left Per and Buck to battle alone with the current, 
which was gradually drawing their outfit away from 
the landing place. Per now performed a long remem- 
bered feat of strength and courage. He took Pride’s 
place in the yoke and with united effort he and Buck 
managed to struggle ashore with the wagon and its 
contents. Pride, upon making shore some distance 
away, absented himself forthwith; so there was noth- 
ing for Per to do but continue on in the yoke, and with - 
Buck at his side, jointly they pulled the load home 
nearly three miles distant. 


Tom Visits the Market 


By Jean PoacEe 


That Iowa June morning Tom bounced right out of 
bed and into his T-shirt and jeans. While he tussled 
impatiently with shoe strings, he could hear Bill clos- 
ing the gates after the cows, Dick greasing a tractor, 
and Daddy separating the milk. Along with these 
familiar morning sounds, mingled the odors of mother’s 
bacon and eggs and hot muffins, and suddenly Tom 
knew he was hungry. Tossing his pajamas towards 
the nearest hook, he hurried down to breakfast. And 
all of the time he kept saying to himself, “Gee! This 
time tomorrow I'll be at the market—in the Chicago 
stockyards.” 

Today and tomorrow were to be big days for Tom. 
A long time ago, Tom’s father had promised that when 
he was ten years old he could go along when the steers 
were shipped to market. The older boys had gone when 
they were ten, just as Grandpa Brooks had taken each of 
his sons when he was ten. For three generations on 
the Jasper county, Iowa, farm, going to market had 
been a peak in the life of a Brooks boy. Once that 
high point was reached, Tom was sure he would be 
grown up. 

Breakfast was nearly over when Mr. Brooks briefed 
the family on the forenoon’s work. ‘“We’ve a lot to 
do this morning. I’ve ordered three trucks to be here 
shortly after noon, so mother, that means an early 
dinner. Bill, how about you getting a jag of straw 
to bed the trucks. Dick, nail up that loose board on 
the loading chute, and you better check over all of 
the gates and fences. These steers won’t be easy to 
load. Wild Texas steers when we bought them, and 
a year of gentle handling has not tamed some of them. 
In a tight place, they go nuts. But say! They are 
beauties. Don’t know when I’ve had a better herd of 
white faces. They should bring a good price. Maybe 
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we can afford that new combine and that deep freeze 
for you, mom.” 

Tom’s face beamed with anticipation, “What’s my 
job, dad?” 

“You can help me, son. We'll give the steers all the 
hay they can eat this morning but we'll limit their 
water supply.” 

“No corn, dad? Won’t they get hungry?” 

“Well, you see we want these steers to be feeling 
tiptop, hungry and thirsty when they reach Chicago, 
and we want them to look good, too. Corn is a highly 
concentrated food, and since the steers are not accus- 
tomed to jostling about in a truck, they could easily 
get sick. The yard men will give them hay and water. 
This way our loss due to shrinkage will be less.” 

Mr. Brooks continued his instructions. “Later on, 
I'll need some help sorting. We must keep one home 
to butcher. Each semi will carry nineteen; so we will 
pick out fifty-seven to go. All set? Then every man 
to his job.” 

The forenoon slipped by quickly. Mr. Brooks and 
Tom came to the house awhile before dinner to clean 
up. Mother helped pack a bag containing the good 
clothes to be worn in Chicago. Mr. Brooks planned to 
wear what he called his scuff suit enroute and Tom 
was to wear a brand new pair of jeans and sweater. 


LoapDING THE STEERS INTO TRUCKS 


At exactly 12:30 the three trucks roared into the 
farm yard. Bill backed his rack to the rear of each 
truck and spread the straw over the floor. Mr. Brooks 
always wanted his cattle to look clean on the market. 
Then the driver skilfully backed his semi to the loading 
chute and shut off the motor. The boys had a group of 
steers ready to pass through the scale house. Mr. 
Brooks was particular about weights, too. He fre- 
quently had weighed the steers, so he cound balance 
the amounts of corn, hay, silage and protein supple- 
ment in order to get the desired gain in weight. Now 
by subtracting today’s weights from tomorrow’s weights 
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in Chicago Mr. Brooks would know the amount of 
shrinkage. 

The scale house door opened. Most of the steers 
bolted up the loading chute into the trucks. Others 
balked until touched with a rod containing a battery. 
Mr. Brooks signed bills of lading in duplicate, desig- 
nating to which commission firm the cattle were to 
be delivered. Tom climbed into the first truck; his 
father into the third. They pulled for the road. 

“One-thirty and we are off in good time,” said Jones 
as he shifted into fourth gear. “With good going, we 
should be at the yards in twelve hours. You can help 
me, Tom, by keeping a sharp eye on the other two 
trucks. We should keep fairly close together.” 

Newton to Chicago, 321 miles 

Grinnell to Chicago, 292 miles 

Tom read the signs. He watched the countryside 
slip by. He listened to grinding gears. Jones, a 
veteran trucker, pointed out landmarks and told of 
many interesting experiences. Sometimes it was dif- 
ficult to hear their voices over the roaring of the engine 
and Tom would just sit and think. Particularly did 
he think of how this trip was different from trips 
made by the earlier Brooks. 

“Say, Jones, I betcha this road follows the old trail 
my Great Grandpa Brooks and his neighbors came over 
in the early ’50s—from Ohio. Oxen pulled their 
wagons. They stopped at a home just east of Newton. 
The family must have been lonesome. ‘Make camp 
here,’ they said. ‘Why go to Newton? Nothing there. 
Mud is hub-deep. Takes four horses to pull the dray’.” 
In a proud voice Tom concluded, “Those pioneers 
brought a few chickens, a cow, and a hog or two. 
Soon they were marketing stock. Gee.” 

Iowa City to Chicago, 224 miles 

Jones pointed out the University of Iowa, but Tom 
was deep in thought. Suddenly he exclaimed, “Iowa 
City! Why, my Grandpa drove stock to this town when 
he was a boy! The railroad ended here. This was the 
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shipping point to Chicago. How long have we been 
on the road?” 

“I judge about three hours for the ninety-seven 
miles,” replied Jones. 

“Gee! Grandpa’s outfit took five days anyway. 
Cattle foraged for their own food. Oxen pulled a 
chuck wagon ahead loaded with supplies for the fel- 
lows—a dozen or so men and boys. Some were on foot; 
others, horse-back. Id like a trip like that.” 

“Would you like it, Tom, if the cattle were belly 
deep in dust?” To which Tom added, “Or belly deep 
in mud?” They both laughed and shook their heads. 

Davenport to Chicago, 167 miles 

Now they were crossing the Mississippi river. They 
were in Illinois. The afternoon wore on. 

Tue Days or SHIPPING BY TRAIN 


At six o’clock the drivers with Tom and Mr. Brooks 
were waiting for steaks to be served. Nearby a switch 
engine puffed billowing clouds of black smoke and 
shunted freight cars here and there. The latter began, 
“Hearing that freight train reminds me of my first 
trips to Chicago with stock. Any of you guys ever ride 
a freight? No? Then you have missed something.” 
One man said, “I know cabooses to be mighty dingy, 
and drab and dirty.” “And very, very drafty,” put 
in another. 

Mr. Brooks continued, “We sat on the old hard ben- 
ches lining the walls, slept on them, too. Sometimes 
there were black oilcloth covered cushions and, man! 
but they were cold! Trainmen fared better than 
stockmen. They slept in berths lowered from the ceil- 
ing. We warmed ourselves around the pot-bellied 
stove, swapped yarns, and spat into the coalpail.” 

Jones chuckled, “They say old timers advised lying 
on benches with feet forward so that when the caboose 
lurched, one’s feet took the rap and not the head. A 
broken leg was preferred to a broken neck. Tell us, 
Brooks, how were the cattle fed on the two day trip?” 


“Freight cars had hay racks made by nailing slats 
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from ceiling to sides. The racks ran along both sides 
excepting for the big doors. Made a good bed, too, for 
tramps sneaking rides on the train. Half way up on 
both sides of the car were cast-iron watering troughs. 
They were filled from the outside.” 

Tom looked worried, ‘“Wouldn’t two days be pretty 
long for cattle to be penned up?” 

“Well, yes, son. There was a law requiring the rail- 
roads to unload and feed the cattle after 36 hours. 
But the next freight might not be along for another 
day. Farmers didn’t like that, because they wanted 
their cattle to reach a certain market, so they’d sign 
a ‘release’, which did release the railroad from their 
responsibility.” 

Soon the meal was over. Jones started for the cash 
register. “We better keep pushing.” 

Aurora to Chicago, 44 miles 

Traffic grew heavier; four lane highways—sometimes 
six; intersections, one after another. Tom tried to look 
in all directions at once. He no longer read the signs 
—too many of them. Stock trucks pulling in from 
the side roads made a solid stream pushing toward 
the city. “ Would the market be flooded?” thought 
Tom. “Would dad’s check be big enough for the com- 
bine and the deep freeze?” 

Chicago 

At last! The bigness overwhelmed Tom. Houses ap- 
peared dreadfully bleak, and so many blocks of them 
reeling by made Tom almost dizzy. Cars whizzed 
past—hundreds of them. What would the city be like 
in daytime? 

It was after midnight when the trucks came to a 
big gate at the Union stockyards. Gatekeepers checked 
the bills of lading and assigned unloading docks. Mr. 
Brooks was pleased with his cattle’s appearance. The 
truckers went their way. 

“Well, son, how do you feel?” 

“My ears ring and my legs are wobbly, dad, but I 
am all right.” 
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“I feel the same but a little sleep will fix us up. 
We will go over to the Stockmen’s Inn for the rest of 
the night.” 

A bellhop escorted the two to a huge room holding 
about one-hundred cots. “Take your choice,” he said. 
“I lock the door on the outside but you can leave any 
time you wish.” 

Tom stretched and slept. 

THe MamMMoutTH STOCKYARDS 

In the morning, Mr. Brooks suggested that before 
going to the yards, they look down on them from the 
sixth floor of the commission building. What a view! 
Tom was speechless. Below, as far as he could see, 
there were pens—cattle pens; over there, sheep pens; 
and beyond hog pens. “Gosh! How big!” he exclaimed. 

“We’re looking over a square mile of pens—10,000 of 
them, son. The plans were drawn up in 1864. The 
yards were opened on Christmas Day of the next year. 
All of this ground was low— two feet below the river 
—and it took thirty one miles of sewer to convert the 
quagmire into decent yards. I’m told there are twenty- 
five miles of lanes in here and 300 miles of railroad 
track. Long trains roll in here all night long and 
especially in the morning.” 

“Gee, dad, it is so big! What are those red build- 
ings?” 

“Scale houses. From there do you see lanes leading 
to overhead runways? They go to the slaughter houses. 
Notice that some pens have roofs—for greater protec- 
tion in bad weather. It costs extra but I think it pays. 
All pens have feed bunks—fifty miles of them—and 
watering troughs too.” 

“Where does the water come from?” 

“From artesian wells 1200 feet deep. The supply 
filters in from below the bed of Lake Michigan. You 
will see signs down there, ‘This water unfit for human 
consumption’.” 

Together, father and son enjoyed the colorful scene 
stretching before them. White clouds scudding across 
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blue sky; the weathered timbers and planks of the pens 
contrasting with the backs of the red Shorthorn, the 
black Angus, the roans, the brindles, the tawny, and 
the white faces. Herds were being shifted constantly 
up and down lanes by means of cut-off gates. The 
maze baffled Tom. 

“Dad, do you have any idea where our steers are?” 


Mr. Brooks pointed, “They will be in that block—it 
belongs to our commission firm. Let’s hunt them up.” 

They worked their way through the lanes, being care- 
ful to close all gates. Once they had to do some quick 
climbing up the fence rails when drovers yelled, “Clear 
the lane—Longhorns are coming.” Down here was yell- 
ing, trampling hoofs, and bellowing cattle. Whips 
cracked. Elevated trains thundered along overhead. 

And so many people! Feeders like themselves, hunt- 
ing their own stock, comparing herds and visiting; 
commission men, buying and selling; packing house 
agents; inspectors judging whether or not quality was 
satisfactory for slaughtering; workmen; pop and ice 
cream venders. 

Tom was first to spot the steers. Proudly, Mr. Brooks 
introduced him to the commission man. “I brought 
along another third generation Brooks—my youngest 
son, Tom.” They shook hands. 

“What is the market doing today?” asked Mr. Brooks. 

“Mostly steady. Better grades are selling strong to 
twenty-five cents higher. Buyers are looking for qual- 
ity and finish. I’ve had several offers for yours. What 
do you think you ought to have?” 

For the next two hours, Tom watched the sale of 
many pens of cattle. It was no easy matter to satisfy 
owners and buyers. One buyer on horseback scurried 
back to the Brooks pen repeatedly. Finally, Tom 
caught the commission man’s quick glance toward dad, 
who nodded in return, and he was sure the deal was 
closed. 

He rushed to his father. “Do we get the combine? 
Does mom get the deep freeze?” 
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“T think so, son.” 

The commission man paused, “That was a mighty fine 
bunch of white faces, Brooks. Keep them coming. 
Good luck.” And then turning to Tom, “So long, 
young man. Some day we will be dealing with you.” 

“You betcha! Gee!” was all Tom could say. 


Civil War Telegraphic Project 


A St. John paper is authority for statement that this 
country is to be brought three days nearer Europe by 
partial use of telegraphy, saying: 

“A project is maturing called the Cape Race Elec- 
tric Telegraph and Light Company. Its object is to 
build and station a light ship near Cape Race to inter- 
cept American mail steamers. The light ship is to be 
600 tons burthen, and fitted with 100 horse-power en- 
gines. When this ship is stationed, there will be less 
danger of making Cape Race, and will give three days’ 
later news from America. It is intentioned to lay 
down a submarine electric cable from the ship to 
the land.”—Daily Iowa Statesman, Des Moines, August 25, 
1863. 


A Lucky Iowa Educator 


The first school in Iowa opened at Dubuque in 1833, 
according to conflicting claims, and was taught by 
George Cubbage, a great grandfather of Attorney Ver- 
lin W. Cubbage, of Des Moines. He was captured by 
the Indians, as the story goes, who promptly swapped 
him to a white trader for a plug of tobacco because 
he was bald and could not be scalped—a very lucky 
circumstance. 


Des Moines Street Transit! 
By W. F. McGLorHLEen 


In July 1950, I completed forty-six years of service 
with the Des Moines Railway Company and its prede- 
cessors. I have seen this utility grow and expand from 
a one-horse system operating single-truck street cars 
propelled by either horses or mules, with straw on the 
floor to keep your feet warm, and no vestibules for 
the drivers, to its present modern system with luxuri- 
ous curbliners containing electric heat, upholstered 
seats, enclosed and heated vestibules for the driver, 
and a speed of operation that is at least eight or nine 
times that of the first electric car ever operated in Des 
Moines. 


Few men are now living who were in Des Moines 
when on January 11, 1868, soon after the Civil war, 
the first horse car started operations with Dr. M. P. 
Turner behind the reins.2, Dr. Turner was the guiding 
genius and president of the new company. Associated 
with him in its formation were Jefferson Polk and 
other hopeful and enterprising Des Moines business 
men. 


The first horse car ran from the Polk county court 
house to the foot of Capitol Hill on the east side. 
Wooden ties were laid on the top of muddy streets 
and the rail was a flat strip of iron with a three-foot 
six inch gauge—a so-called narrow-gauge track—com- 
pared to the ninety-pound T rail now used and the wide 
gauge of four-foot eight inches. The horse cars were 
1This article was prepared by Mr. McGlothlen to be presented by him 
at the annual meeting of the Des Moines Pioneer club in January, 1951, 
but illness prevented his attending. It was read on the program by his 
son, Harold McGlothlen. _ 

"In the earlier period of Des Moines history, Dr. Turner had operated 
toll bridges across the Des Moines river, until the charge for passage 
of pedestrians and vehicles over the bridges was abolished by the 
city council. 
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wonderful to behold. They were brilliantly painted 
and were all dolled up with a lot of ginger bread and 
fancy scroll work both inside and out. No heating 
facilities were provided, but the company was kind 
enough in the winter to scatter straw over the floor. 
If your feet were not too large, you could bury them 
in the straw and then pray that they would not freeze. 

A public celebration started the service with a bang. 
Many speeches were made praising Dr. Turner, Jeffer- 
son Polk and his associates for their civic interest and 
business foresight, and predicting a brilliant and profit- 
able future for this “tremendous advance in civic pro- 
gress.” 

In 1876, a track was laid on Walnut street, operated 
with horse cars, thus increasing the mileage of the 
railway system to two and one-quarter miles. In that 
year there were three companies running with a fieet 
of ten horses in daily use. 

No definite schedules were maintained, and many 
times drivers would stop their cars without any rhyme 
or reason. Many times service was held up due to 
cattle roaming the streets in the vicinity served, and 
the driver had to stop and chase them off the track 
before he could proceed. 

Johnson Brigham in his “History of Des Moines and 
Polk County”, tells the amusing tale of a horse car 
driver noticing a dog fight near by, jumped off his car 
and refereed the fight while twenty passengers joined 
him as spectators. After the fight was over, the car 
proceeded on its tortuous journey. Passengers of the 
new system were very helpful. Whenever a car was 
derailed, the men passengers, even altho they were 
dressed in their Sunday best, left the car and helped 
the driver place it back on the rails. 

There were no destination signs on the cars—the 
public having to be born with the knowlege of destin- 
ation apparently—and there were no such things as 
transfers and schedules. All fares on all lines were 
a nickel; and a passenger who desired to reach a cer- 
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tain destination which compelled him to ride on two 
different lines, had to pay a nickel on each line. 
Competition Broucut ELEcrricrry 

Dr. Turner, who even in those early days, had the 
difficulties well known to modern transit systems, pro- 
tested to the city council, saying that he had an exclu- 
sive franchise for a line using horse-drawn cars. The 
courts upheld his contention and the other lines were 
forced out of business, with the exception of a Mr. Van 
Ginkel, and his associates, who evaded the court order 
by electrifying their lines. 

In 1877, Mr. Van Ginkel, H. E. Teachout, and their 
associates secured a charter to lay a broad-gauge track. 
Under this franchise the new company had to use elec- 
tric-powered street cars. This company erected a power 
plant on the east bank of the Des Moines river. With- 
in a year’s time this new company started the opera- 
tion of electric cars. It is alleged that Des Moines 
was the third city to adopt electric power for the pro- 
pulsion of street cars. 

In 1888, Dr. Turner sold his share of the original 
company to Mr. Polk, and by 1889, Mr. Polk had con- 
solidated all the companies which had formerly oper- 
ated lines in the city. Mr. Polk’s company then equip- 
ped all lines with new track and installed electric trol- 
ley cars. Even in that early day the Polk company 
had nearly fifty miles of track and seventy-five street 
cars, which were then considered rapid transit, altho 
their scheduled speed was only five miles per hour 
compared to modern railways which operate from 
twelve to fifteen miles per hour. 

By 1899, Mr. George Hippee, Mr. Polk’s son-in-law, 
became active in the company, which continued to de- 
velop until by the turn of the century a large power 
house was in operation on the east bank of the Des 
Moines river, equipped with ten boilers, three engines, 
ten dynamos; and in addition the company had a large 
machine and car-building shop near the power plant. 

Many of you remember Dan Finch, who was for a 
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great number of years claim agent for the company. 
Dan was full of amusing and tragic stories about the 
operations of the company. One of his masterpieces 
concerned a man who was killed by being run over 
by a street car on Ingersoll avenue. Dan contended 
that he called the then superintendent of the property 
and notified him of the accident, stating that the man 
had no identification papers of any kind and that he 
could not identify him. The superintendent of the 
property said: “Well for God’s sake take him out in 
the back yard and bury him before somebody enters 
a claim.” So Dan proceeded to dig a hole in his back 
yard and disposed of the claimant in that manner. 

Dan also loved to tell of the first electric car to be 
operated up the hill on West Fourth street. The then 
general manager of the property had tried out the elec- 
tric car and had found it would operate and climb the 
steep incline. He then proceeded to place numerous 
bets that the electric car could climb the hill. Then 
came the day on which the car was to be placed in 
service, and the general manager invited all of his 
friends to take the first trip. He was absolutely con- 
fident that there would be no difficulty, but in his en- 
thusiasm overloaded the car with free passengers. As 
a result, the car got halfway up the hill and then 
stalled, and the general manager paid off his bets with 
not too much enthusiasm. 

Mar Boxes on STREET Cars 


In the old days mail boxes were attached to each 
car; and when a person wished to mail a letter, he 
merely went out to the line, stopped the car and drop- 
ped his letter into the mail box. 

In 1905, the railway company had approximately 300 
employees. In that same year the Unbandale line was 
completed. 

In 1910, the East Fourteenth street line was laid, and 
in 1920, the Crocker line was built. 

By 1911, there were 78.91 miles of track-in operation 
and 103-cars on the lines. Today the railway company 
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operates 225 vehicles and has well over 100 route miles 
of operation. 


In 1911, the street railway system, then owned by 
the Harris Trust Company of Chicago, was petitioned 
into bankruptcy, and Mr. Emil Schmidt was appointed 
manager for the receiver. Mr. Schmidt later became 
president of the reorganized company and was suc- 
ceeded by Frank Chambers. 


In the early days about all employees of the com- 
pany received fifteen cents per hour and worked ten 
hours per day. Under present conditions operators of 
the railway company receive $1.47 per hour; work 
eight hours per day with time and one-half after eight 
hours, and time and one-half if they work on their 
scheduled day off. In addition, every employee of the 
railway company is given free of charge a $1,000 life 
insurance policy, Blue Cross services for himself and 
his family, accident and health insurance, a pension 
of $50.00 per month after twenty years of service, a 
two week’s vacation with pay, increased to three weeks 
after fifteen years of continuous service, free trans- 
portation for himself and wife, and in many instances 
receives eight hours’ pay for from two to four hours’ 
actual work. 


Between 1911 and 1929, continuous strife existed be- 
tween the unions representing the men, and the com- 
pany. These misunderstandings resulted in vicious and 
disorderly strikes. During the summer of 1921, serv- 
ice was discontinued for a period of four months; but 
during fair week of that year the men agreed to oper- 
ate the cars for the fair week only. 


In 1929, after a receivership, the present managment, 
headed by C. W. Gifford, assumed control of the com- 
pany and immediatly inaugurated one-man car serv- 
ice. From that date to 1948, no labor difficulties of any 
kind were encountered by the new management. In 
1949, a misunderstanding occurred which resulted in 
a twenty-four-hour strike. This is the only labor diffi- 
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culty encountered by the management in twenty-nine 
years of operation. 

Under the administration of the present management, 
the system has been gradually changed from street 
cars operating on steel rails to rubber tires in the form 
of curbliners and motor coaches. 

I am an enthusiastic street railway man and have a 
great interest in steel rail operation; but I must admit 
that the curbliners are far superior to any, even modern, 
street cars that were operated in Des Moines and else- 
where. I can honestly say that the present system 
operated by the Des Moines Railway company is one 
of the best systems in the entire United States. 


The Longings of Humanity 


Pres. Samuel N. Stevens, Grinnell College: The 
little understood factors in economic success are often 
confusing, in that people have different conceptions of 
what is success. Individuals think they are success- 
ful in some things, but find they are failures in others, 
not understanding that success after all is a condition 
of the mind. A correct definition of success is the will 
to achieve beyond any given level and a permanent 
self-analysis which keeps the individual whole in spite 
of pressures to divert. 

Human beings may be classified into two categories: 
1) the salesman type—those who have a desire for mo- 
tivation, power and money, and 2) the educator type 
who desire service and security. All humanity has 
the feeling of wanting to “belong.” This is the reason 
clubs and organizations are essential in our way of 
life, as there is the human need to have the sense of 
belonging. In order to promote and obtain better 
harmony between worker and employer management 
should recognize the employee for his ability and 
loyalty. This is to give the individual the personal 
feeling of success in his endeavors, and the feeling for 
community welfare, as well as the sense of fulfillment 
of aims in life—Address to Des Moines Rotary Club. 


First Iowans Settled by Streams 


By James MarsH 


Central Iowa received its first settlers in the 1850s 
and early 60s. I came from Illinois to Iowa in 1857, 
At that time the native prairie-grass was from two to 
four feet high out on the level. When this grass caught 
fire it would burn for miles. It was necessary for 
every farmer to make a good fire guard around his 
farm, by plowing a strip of land about twenty: feet 
wide. 

We settled along the Des Moines river as did most 
of the early settlers who came into the heart of Iowa. 
Here we found timber from which to build our log 
cabins, and the river furnished a means of transpor- 
tation by flat boat. Fish were abundant in the streams 
and we obtained large quantities of food from the wild 
game which roamed the woods in large numbers. 

The first settlers of this community built a flat boat 
of split logs and a few planks which they got from 
Bruce’s Mill. They loaded this boat with their surplus 
produce of cheese, butter, wheat, and maple sugar; and 
floated down the river to Des Moines. Here they sold 
part of their produce and traded the remainder for 
provisions which they loaded on the boat and poled 
back up the river. 

The first stage coach that came through Iowa ran 
from Fort Dodge to Boone and Des Moines. One cold 
January evening the stage, as usual, pulled in at 
Boone. The horses stopped but the driver did not 
move. He sat there erect, with the lines in his hands, 
frozen to death. 

The nearest railroad, when we came here in 1857, 
was at Iowa City. The next railroad into this vicinity 
was the North Western, which came to Boone in 1866, 
and two years later the Illinois Central found its way 
to Ft. Dodge. 

The first grist mill in this vicinity was on Boone 
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river. This mill was made of two fiat stones, with a 
hollow chiseled in the center. Corn was poured into 
this, and as the stones were turned in a circular mo- 
tion the corn was crushed into meal. 

We had very few farm implements to work with 
when we first came here. We would hitch a yoke of 
oxen onto the bob-sled runner and drive them straight 
through the field one way and then across the other. 
This made the two tracks cross at right angles. Then 
we would go along, drop three kernels of corn in the 
angle where the two tracks crossed, and step on it to 
cover it up. When the time came to cultivate it we 
used a one row walking plow, while the younger boys 
worked with hoes. 

We sowed our wheat broadcast over the field by 
hand. Then we would go into the timber and cut 
wild crab apple brush which we would drag by oxen 
across the field. The long thorns on the brush made 
it a fairly good drag. 

We harvested the wheat by hand with a sickle. We 
would pile it on a flat place, tramp it out with oxen, 
and beat it with a flail. When it came time to pick 
corn we drove the wagon out into the field. Then we 
would each take a basket, pick it full of corn and 
empty it into the wagon. 

Doctors were almost unknown to us in those days. 
Our only medicine was taken from the herbs of the 
woods such as yellow sarsaparilla, bloodroot, prickly 
ash, elder, snake root, and others. 

Dayton, Iowa, June 1925. 


lowa People and Events... 


Sought Governor Shaw’s Life 


During the period of Governor Shaw’s service as 
executive of Iowa, the state barbershop was located in 
the room on the first floor of the state capitol building 
now occupied as Attorney General Larson’s private 
office. Charles E. Haynie then was the popular bar- 
ber, and an admirer of the governer. Shaw’s reputa- 
tion as a story teller was widely known, and he fre- 
quently used the barbershop as his forum. 

Haynie still resides in Des Moines, and tells of the 
statehouse denisons crowding into his shop when the 
word went out that the governor was having some 
work done. Then it was that he talked for their enter- 
tainment, but to the discomforture of the barber, whose 
work was more difficult when the man in the chair 
insisted on turning his head and talking, with shears 
or razor poised over him in air. 

Charlie considers Shaw one of the most intelligent 
men ever to occupy a position in the state government, 
having a wide range of information, seemingly upon 
every subject imaginable. He was a positive character, 
and a man most convincing in argument. 

Recently, in speaking of Shaw, Mr. Haynie told of 
the governor’s escape from injury by a demented man, 
who came to the capitol one day. The individual 
turned out to be an obscure Des Moines lawyer with 
some fancied grievance. He appeared at the barber- 
shop door inquiring for the governor, and stated that 
he intended killing him. He was a tall, lean man, 
dressed in black, with a black veil enveloping his head, 
concealing his identity and he was armed with a re- 
volver. Haynie told him that he would hunt up the 
governor for him, and to await his return. 

The Des Moines police quickly were notified and four 
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of them immediately drove over in a hack. They 
grabbed the man, disarmed him, but had a difficult 
time getting him into the hack at the west entrance of 
the basement. He kicked all the glass out of one side 
of the hack, and two had to sit on him to hold him 
down while taking him to the city jail. Later he was pro- 
nounced deranged by the insane commission of the 
county and sent to the Clarinda hospital. 


Weaver Denied a Hotel Bed 


It was in Richmond, Virginia, in 1892, when Gen. 
James B. Weaver, of Iowa, was refused lodging by the 
Exchange hotel. He was a candidate for president on 
the Populist national ticket, and Gen. James Gaven 
Field, of Albemarle county, Virginia, was his running 
mate, the party candidate for vice-president. General 
Weaver had previously voted Whig, Republican, and 
Greenback, an able and forceful orator, and now led 
the People’s party. He was a Civil war veteran 
with a brilliant military record in the Union army. 
General Field lived upon an extensive farm near Gor- 
donsville in Virginia, and in post war years also had 
gained repute as an eloquent speaker, and was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer. He had four years of war behind 
him in the Confederate army, and had been a conserv- 
ative Democrat during reconstruction days and in all 
for about a half century. 

These men were oddly paired, but stranger still, 
they were vigorously supported by Mary Ellen Lease, 
the firey Kansas Populist, who had come to Vir- 
ginia to aid in the party’s state and national campaign. 
Weaver and the sad-faced Mrs. Lease, who once ad- 
vised Kansas farmers to “raise less corn and more hell,” 
had come to Richmond after a highly successful tour 
of the far West. Field had spoke outside of Salisbury, 
North Carolina, because halls were denied to the party 
there. Weaver had moved on to Norfolk, Virginia, but 
returned to Richmond, joining Field on the platform 
of Old-Markey hall. The Virginia Sun carried an ac- 
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count of the meeting in which it called the Field- 
Weaver-Lease appearance there the “Fall of Richmond.” 
General Field introduced Mrs. Lease whom many of 
the spectators came to see and hear. 

In Richmond, as in the rest of the South, the Popu- 
lists had their troubles, and the campaign was especi- 
ally turbulent there. The Howitzer band at the last 
moment broke its contract to appear, but the Band of 
the Blues substituted; and eggs were thrown, two hit- 
ting a loyal Democrat. Meetings in the state and else- 
where in the South were scenes of bitter opposition, 
and the press made most venomous attacks on leaders 
and members of the movement. Denial of Weaver of 
lodging at the Richmond hotel indicates the feeling 
among the Democrats, who charged that the move- 
ment was financed by the Republican national com- 
mittee. In a few days General Weaver and Mrs. Lease 
moved on to Tennessee in their campaign, and General 
Field meanwhile rested at his Gordonsville home. 

The feeling ran high and one of the Virginia papers 
sensationally printed a “copy” of a ballot headed by 
names of Weaver and Field, but followed by Republi- 
can electors. The Richmond Dispatch on Sunday be-. 
fore the election made a final plea to voters to be 
alert at the polls, and gleefully reported the rumored 
withdrawal of many third-party candidates through- 
out the state. A large Democrat vote resulted there, 
and the Weaver-Field ticket trailed, indicating the ef- 
fectiveness of the aggressive measures resorted to in 
opposition. 


Monopoly Leads to Socialism 


Timely warning in 1951, against the reaching toward 
monopoly, comes from high financial sources with the 
truism that “monopoly wholly or mostly in private 
hands gives to private individuals, a power to which 
they have no moral right,” and that this leads direct 
to nationalization “which is one of the pillars of so- 


cialism.” 
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This is suggestive of something in the career of the 
late Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa. As a young lawyer 
he won a notable victory for the Iowa Farmers’ Alli- 
ance in breaking a monopoly in the manufacture of 
barbed wire that was exacting high tribute from 
western farmers seventy-five years ago. That brought 
him to the notice of eastern monied men for help in 
making merger contracts. 

A group in New York had availed themselves of his 
professional! skill in preparation of papers to effect 
joint control or consolidation of certain large railroad 
properties. When this was done, J. P. Morgan con- 
fided to Mr. Cummins that it was to be a step toward 
complete ending of competition, and asked the Iowa 
lawyer what he thought of it. 

“Yes, you have taken a step in that direction, and 
perhaps it can be done,” said Mr. Cummins, “but I dis- 
agree wholly with you as to the desirability of doing 
so. If and when you have the railroads all together 
and are able to exact whatever you please, the next 
step, and it would be inevitable, would be government 
control or ownership. As a lawyer I have given you 
the best of my service; as a citizen I cannot go along 
with you.” 

That was long before Mr. Cummins thought of being 
governor or senator, but in his long public career he 
never deviated from the principle he had stated to the 
great financial magnate. 


A Tower of Strength 


There is a tower of strength for you and me— 
"Tis that which we call faith, and as the sea 
Oft dashes on the rocks 
Storms may come to us; but in the gale 
We lean upon that faith, and soon once more 
We see a beacon light—it is the shore. 
—Franklin Lee Stevenson. 


lIowa’s Notable Dead .. . 


Wiitt1am Epwin Corron, internationally known veterinarian 
and foermer superintendent of the Agriculture Department’s 
Animal Disease Station, Beltsville, Maryland, died September 
6, 1951, at Washington, D.C.; born September 17, 1866, at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, son of George E. and Mary Binns Cotton; 
after employment over eighteen years in the experiment sta- 
tion at Beltsville, he entered George Washington University 
and received his DVM degree in 1911; married Grace E. 
Caskey September 20, 1898, and she died September 11, 1928; 
since the 1920s much of his time had been devoted to research 
on undulent fever in humans and its causes; developed the 
vaccine known as Strain 19, Brucella Abortus, now used to 
immunize cattle against the Brucellosis organisms, bacteria 
which cause undulent fever in humans; also discovered that 
the Brucellosis organisms were carried in milk and that they 
would be destroyed by pastuerization. 

Dr. Cotton’s studies on animal diseases and their relation 
to human diseases brought him world-wide recognition; in 
1946 he was presented the Borden Foundation Award for his 
research in diseases in dairy cattle; in 1910 was named assist- 
ant superintendent at the station and remained in this posi- 
tion until 1928 when he was appointed superintendent; in 
the early part of his career did considerable research on 
tuberculosis in connection with dairy products; moved to 
Beltsville in 1935 at the same time the station was renamed 
the Animal Disease Station, and was retired two years later 
at the age of 71 but quickly took the post of professor of in- 
fectious diseases at the Veterinary College of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Dr. Cotton did not retire from his teaching position until 
1948; lived for the last three years at his home, Brockwood, 
on Wilson lane in Bethesda, Maryland; wrote more than 75 
technical papers on his research in addition to numerous farm 
magazine articles; formerly was first vice president of the 
American Veterinary Medicine Association and president of 
the Research Workers in Animal Diseases in North America; 
also belonged to the International Veterinary Congress and 
the United States Livestock Sanitary Association; in 1930 and 
1934 was an official United States delegate to the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congresses in London and New York; sur- 
vived by a daughter, Dr. Cornelia Marie Cotton of the home 
address; two sons, Edwin Cotton of Gowanda, N.Y., and John 
C. Cotton of Batesville, Miss., and five grandchildren. 
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Rosert Jay Cook, orthopedic surgeon, died at New Haven, 
Connecticut, October 4, 1951; born in Independence, Iowa, 
January 6, 1888, son of Justin E. and Bessie Johnson Cook, 
who were New Hampshire pioneers who settled in Iowa in 
the middle 1800s, their forebears being among the first set- 
tlers in New Hampshire; an outstanding student and athlete 
in the Independence high school; was graduated from the 
State University of Iowa with B.A. degree in 1909 and took 
his medical degree at Johns Hopkins university in 1913; served 
as resident physician at the Lenox Hill hospital, New York, 
N.Y., and later as instructor in orthopedic surgery at Harvard 
Medical school; was with the army medical corps, directing 
the school of anatomy at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, from 1918 
to 1920; began his career with Yale university in 1920, becom- 
ing assistant professor of orthopedics on the Harriman foun- 
dation, and attending orthopedic surgeon to two major chil- 
dren’s hospitals and Griffin hospital in Derby; in 1921 ap- 
pointed orthopedic surgeon in the department of university 
health, a position he held until 1925 when named associate 
clinical professor of surgery in the school of medicine; from 
1928 to 1935 was associate clinical professor of orthopedic sur- 
gery at Yale; active in study of posture and helped found 
Yale’s famous posture clinic; wrote articles on posture for 
the New York Medical Journal and Medical Record and for the 
American Physical Education Review; interested in civic affairs, 
served as a member of the New Haven board of aldermen 
from 1925 to 1929; also active in child welfare work; a fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons, the American Medical 
association and the American Academy of Orthopedic Sur- 
geons, and a member of many other organizations; surviving 
are his wife, the former Edith Moore Valet, a New Haven 
attorney; a daughter, Edith, 20, a student at Wellesley col- 
lege; a sister, Florence Cook, New York, N.Y.; a brother, 
William E. Cook, of Paris, France; and two nieces, Mrs. John 
R. Parish of Grinnell, and Mrs. James Hamilton, Inde- 
pendence. 


STEPHEN W. SrooxrEy, professor of geology and_ biological 
sciences, dean of Coe college and twice its acting president, 
died September 27, 1951, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; born on a 
farm near Marion, Iowa, April 3, 1859, graduated from the 
Marion high school and attended Cornell college two years, 
entered Coe college and graduated as a member of its first 
class, giving one of the commencement addresses in 1884; re- 
ceived his master’s degree in 1887 and became principal of 
the Manchester high school, two years later advancing to po- 
sition of superintendent of schools there; in 1891, with his 
wife, the former Isabel Ione Graham, became a member of 
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Coe college faculty; assumed duties as administrative assist- 
ant to President James Marshall; later became head of the 
preparatory and biological science departments; organized the 
department of education and taught courses in both the his- 
tory of education and the philosophy of education, also Ger- 
man, botany and geology; became dean of the college in 1904 
and during that year and in 1905 served as its acting presi- 
dent; for six years following 1908 was president of Bellevue 
college, now the University of Omaha, but in 1914 returned 
to Coe college as professor of geology and dean of college; 
was recipient of the LL.D. degree from Coe in 1906; a member 
of Phi Kappa Phi and Sigma Xi honorary fraternities, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and 
the Iowa Academy of Science, also of the Bahama scientific 
expedition in 1893 and in 1899 of the dinosaur expedition to 
Wyoming, both receiving wide publicity at the time; surviv- 
ing are a daughter, Mrs. R. B. VanCleve of Cedar Rapids, 
two sons, Stanley C. Stookey of North English and Donald G. 
Stookey of Fort Worth, Texas, a sister, Mrs. Ida L. Stamy of 
Webster City, and ten grandchildren. 


Mites Witi1AM Co..ins, attorney and real estate man, died 
at Davenport, Iowa, August 20, 1951; born May 16, 1881, son 
of the late Miles Augustus and Amy George Collins; repre- 
sented the third generation of an outstanding Davenport pio- 
neer family, his grandfather, William Sheridan Collins, hav- 
ing settled in the original townsite in 1838, and took part in 
its growth and development; received his early education in 
the public schools; was graduated from Grinnell college in 
1904, after which he was a member of the Redfield, S.D. col- 
lege two years; received his bachelor of law degree and that 
of jurisprudence in 1909 from the University of Chicago; re- 
turned to Davenport and entered the practice of his profes- 
sion, combining legal activity with extensive dealing in real 
estate for more than forty years; a member of the Iowa and 
Scott county bar associations and of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards; active in historical research and a mem- 
ber of the Pioneer Settlers association of Scott county; a mem- 
ber of Edwards Congregational church, the Y.M.C.A., the Dav- 
enport Chamber of Commerce and the Woodmen of the World; 
survived by five sisters and a niece. 


Arcu M. Cxuapp, newspaper publisher, died September 12, 
1951, at Clinton, Iowa; born February 5, 1879, at Owosso, 
Michigan, the eldest of three children of U. F. and Orena 
Taylor Clapp, the father a building contractor; attended ele- 
mentary and high schools of Owosso assuming duties on the 
Detroit Free Press staff before graduation, after which he was 
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employed by the Owosso Press-American as circulation manager, 
a position he held three years; continued in newspaper work 
in subsequent years in Ft. Scott, Kansas; LaCrosse, Wisconsin; 
Sterling, Canton and Dixon, Illinois; also in Pennsylvania and 
Missouri, and for several years was the owner of the Weekly 
News at Elizabeth, Illinois; took the management of the Clinton 
Herald in August of 1928, where he has since resided; married 
Bernice Farrell of Sterling, and to this union were born four 
children, Mrs. Clapp dying in 1917; married again in 1945 to 
Hazel Hill Walsh of Clinton, who survives with three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. L. E. Reed of Dubuque, Mrs. John W. Dailey of 
Lexington, Ky., and Mrs. Charles Hubbard of Washington, 
D.C.; engaged in newspaper work for over sixty years, serv- 
ing in the meantime as a director in both the Iowa Daily 
Press Association and the Inland Daily Press Association; 
gave generously of his time to civic affairs and community 
interests in Clinton; a member of the St. John’s Episcopal 
church, the Rotary club, chamber of commerce, Y.M.C.A., and 
the Masonic bodies. 


MyrtLe Emert STeEMPEL, educator, author and linguist, died 
at Bloomington, Indiana, Oct. 8, 1951; born in 1874 in Iowa; 
married June 24, 1895, to Prof. Guido H. Stempel, who had 
served as principal in high schools at Oskaloosa, Iowa, Ken- 
dallville, Indiana, and Litchfield, Illinois; and now professor 
emeritus of comparative philology at Indiana university, hav- 
ing retired from active work in 1938; succeeded her husband 
at his retirement as head of that department, and herself re- 
tired in 1944, having served as a member of the university 
faculty for nineteen years; author of Latin in English (with 
Guido Herman Stempel, 1940) and other writings; received 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from Indiana and besides her husband 
and herself, their son, Prof. John E. Stempel, is head of the 
department of journalism, and another son with the father 
survive. 


Hucn Harrison, newspaper editor, died at Davenport, Iowa, 
October 4, 1951; born in Davenport Sept. 10, 1874; son of 
Charles Harrison; attended Davenport schools, and upon grad- 
uation from high school went to Philadelphia and worked in 
the Wannamaker store for a year and a half, after which he 
engaged in gathering crop statistics for the Los Angeles cham- 
ber of commerce, and worked for a time in a silver mine near 
Phoenix, Arizona; became a want ad solicitor for the Denver 
Republican, his start in the newspaper field in which he was to 
continue for more than a half century; returned to Davenport 
in 1900 and became a reporter on the Daily Times; married Ro- 
berta Dawes of Davenport October 1, 1901; went with the 
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Davenport Leader which was merged with the Democrat, and in 
1905 became city editor, continuing in that post until he be- 
came managing editor in 1931, from which position he re- 
signed July 1 last on account of illness; did considerable edi- 
torial writing after Ralph Cram’s death in 1940; always active 
in community affairs, and served upon the Davenport Public 
library board a number of years; a Mason and an Elk, and a 
Democrat; survived by his wife, one daughter, Mrs. Kenneth 
Wagner, Glendale, California, and two brothers. 

JAMEs Grant Wuirney, banker, trust officer and businessman, 
died August 18, 1951, at Atlantic, Iowa, where his entire life 
had been spent; born January 20, 1864, son of Franklin H. 
and Elinor Graham Whitney, at Whitneyville, a village just 
south of the present city, founded by his father prior to the 
origin of Atlantic, where his father also was the first settler; 
married Nellie Milner on February 12, 1889, who survives 
him, with a son-in-law and wife, Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Ash of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, two granddaughters and three great- 
grandchildren, a daughter, Marie Whitney Ash, and a broth- 
er, Thomas H. Whitney, having preceded him in death. 

Mr. Whitney had become the oldest active businessman in 
Atlantic, as well as the dean of Iowa bankers, having entered 
the bank with his father when fourteen years old, continuing 
until his death; with his brother founded the Whitney Loan & 
Trust Company bank in 1907, following the death of their 
father, of which he was the first and only president; served 
as city treasurer more than fifty years; active in the Congre- 
gational church and a director of the Y.M.C.A., and a mem- 
ber of the Elks lodge; organizer of Whitney’s hose company, 
Atlantic’s original fire-fighting unit, and the last living mem- 
ber of the founding family of the city, his life having par- 
alleled its growth and development, and looked upon as the 
unofficial historian, long called “Mr. Atlantic.” 


Garrett PotHEeMus Wycxorr, educator and sociologist, died at 
at Grinnell, Iowa, October 31, 1951; born at Fairview, Illinois, 
October 4, 1871, son of Garrett Polhemus and Ann Field Wy- 
ckoff; moved to Iowa with his parents and received his early 
education in the Gilman schools; attended Grinnell college, 
received his B. A. degree, and his graduate study included three 
years at Columbia university and three years at the University 
of Chicago; also attended lectures at the University of London, 
Berlin university, the Paris Musee Social and the University of 
Wisconsin; received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Grinnell college in 1934; spent one year as a Russell Sage 
Foundation Fellow in the New York School of Social Work; 
united in marriage June 29, 1899, in Gilman, with Florence 
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Sutherland, who survives him; connected with Grinnell college 
since immediately after his graduation, continuing for twenty- 
eight years, in turn being a professor of Sociology, acting 
professor of Political Science, and professor of economics; left 
Grinnell in 1921 and taught seventeen years at Tulane univer- 
sity at New Orleans, where he founded a School of Social Work, 
retiring in 1938 and returned to Grinnell, where he has since 
resided; organized and directed the League of Red Cross soci- 
eties in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1919-20, and organized the 
Czechoslovakian Red Cross at Prague in 1920; was chairman of 
the Louisiana state library commission at one time and in 1926 
organized the first New Orleans Community chest; trained social 
workers for over thirty years, maintaining at the same time an 
interest in agriculture which led to his appointment as agricul- 
tural economist and advisor for the USDA; made heavy contribu- 
tions both in money and time to his college and town community 
activities while in retirement; had celebrated with Mrs. Wyckoff 
their golden wedding anniversary in June of 1949, and continued 
as professor emeritus of Grinnell college until his death, his 
retirement having been in 1941, his remaining years being spent 
in Grinnell in quiet serenity, surrounded by friends of many 
years. 


Martin X. GeskE, lawyer and legislator, died at McGregor, 
Iowa, October 26, 1951; born at the place of his death in Clay- 
ton county, Iowa, in 1870; son of German parents, F. F. and 
Sophia Geske, both having migrated from Germany to this 
country; a member of a family of fourteen children; raised on 
a farm and graduated from the McGregor high school; clerked in 
a country store and taught rural schvols, and with earnings 
attended and was graduated from the Valparaiso (Ind.) Normal 
school in 18938, after which he taught in the public schools at 
Windom, Minnesota, and was superintendent of schools at Lake 
Crystal, Minnesota; then attended the University of Minnesota 
for two years and later read law with D. D. Murphy at Elkader, 
Iowa; and was graduated from the law school at Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa; has been in the practice of law at Mc 
Gregor since his admission to the bar; served as a member of 
the local board of education at McGregor, also as a member of 
the council and mayor of the town; a Democrat and was county 
attorney of Clayton county and elected to the Iowa senate serv- 
ing as state senator from 1932 to 1941; president of the Clayton 
county bar association at the time of his death, and in active 
practice until the last two months prior to his passing; survived 
by two brothers and four sisters, August, of Chaska, Minn., 
Albert, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Kate Huebsch, Mrs. Edith 
Ertz, and Mrs. Amy Heffron all of McGregor, and Mrs. Sadie 
Mehlhof, Berkeley, Cal. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Gold Star Iowans 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portraits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uted to Iowa culture and progress 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


Publication: ANNaxs oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, dairies, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the ANNaLs or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 
lished traditions. 


Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. 


